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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
——>_— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
His friendship is a lurking snare, 
His honour but an idle breath, 
His smile, the smile that traitors wear, 
His love is hate, his life is death. 
W. G. Simms. 

HELLICE’s return to the Rookery was accomplished 
in much less time than her journey had been to the 
sea-side. Awed by her agitated manner and the 
brooding storm in her eyes, Sandy whipped up his 
ancient steed to a speed worthy its youthful days, 
and they bowled over the rough roads, every turn of 
the wheels threatening to resolve the old chaise into 
ashapeless mass. Hellice gave nota single glance at 
the scenery, nor a thought to her lost sketch, or the 
seaweeds she had failed to collect for Mrs. Hartley. 
Her soul was still in a tumult. She felt as if she had 
escaped a dead.y peril, only to encounter more. A 
shudder crept over her as she remembered the evil 
light that had shone in Mr. Anchester’s eyes, and the 
evil smile that had played over his full, sensual lips. 
She comprehended the terrible earnestness of his 
wooing, and felt that his love was wérse to her 
than his hatred. An instinct came over her to flee 
from him, and from the detectives searching for her, 
but she felt that, the moment she emerged from the 
secluded Scottish valley, she would become a mark 
for the eyes of her enemies. Here, at least, she had 
a shelter, and the high hills shutting in the valley 
would screen her from the eyes of the outside world. 
If Mr. Anchester did not betray her, she was surely 
safo here. These thoughts occupied her mind 
during that quick homeward ride, and she drew a 
breath of relief when the chaise halted at last, in 

front of the old portieo of the Rookery. 
With a light spring, she alighted from the vehicle, 
thanKed her simple coachman in a manner that 


greatly comforted him, and then proceeded up-stairs | 























[DARCY ANCHESTER MAKES HIS PREPARATIONS. ] 


to her own chamber. Here she gave a fow minutes 


| to the mastery of her emotions, then she made 


her toilet and descended to the drawing-room, pale 
with suppressed feeling, and with eyes full of doubt 
and gloom. The large, old-fashioned apartment was 
unoccupied at the moment of her entrance, but a 
pleasant wood-fire crackled and flamed on the broad 
hearth, effectually counteracting the dampness of 
the walls, and there was a deep easy-chair drawn up 
before it ready for use. Hellice bank into the chair 
and held her thin, small hands over the blaze, ex- 
periencing a sense of extreme chilliness, such as 
most sensitive persons feel in moments ofgrief or 
trouble. 

An hour passed in this deep quiet, the shadows of 
evening gathering without in the valley, and the 
firelight within playing upon the white walls, the 
pictures, and the carpet, and dwelling as if lovingly 
upon the slender, drooping figure in the arm-chair, 
and lighting up as if it had been a statue the pure, 
pale, passionate face of the East Indian maiden, so 
full of anxious questioning and rebellion against her 
bitter destiny. An hour had thus passed, when 
the young girl heard the garden gate shut sharply 
and abruptly, and Mr. Anchester’s quick, impatient 
tread as he came up the walk, ascended the steps, 
and entered the dwelling. He did not seek her pre- 
sence, but passed up-stairs to an upper chamber, 
where he remained many minutes. As Hellice ex- 
pected, he came down at last and entered the draw- 
ing-room, his bearing quict and self-assured, his 
manner courteous and respectful. Hellice did not 
rise nor turn her head at his entrance, but sat quietly, 


| shading her face with a faded hand-screen, and 


looking intently at the fire. 

“ T suppose I must leave the Rookery to-night or 
in the morning, Miss Hellice,” said the adventurer, 
standing between the curtains of the windows, and 
looking ont into the gray twilight pervading the 
valley. “ Your sentence of banishment is irrevocable, 
is it not?” 

“Gue of us will, of course, go,” replied Hellice, 
coldly. “I am the interloper, and I am the one 


to ga!” 
ge. 





“ But you must not think of sucha thing,” declared 
Mr. Anchester, eagerly. “This place must be your 
sanctuary, until the search for youis past. Think of 
the disgrace to yourself, to Lady Redwoode, to all 
your friends, if you are arrested on a charge of at- 
tempting to poison Miss Kenneth. Stay here, Hellice. 
I am generous enough to resign you, since you 
absolutely refuse me, and generous enough, too, to 
defend you with my latest breath against your ene- 
mies !” 

Hellice made no reply to this speech. She did not 
even appear to be affected by it, as Mr. Anchester 
had evidently expected. She bowed quietly and very 
gravely, for she felt instinctively that her unwel- 
come suitor’s friendship and protection were likely 
to work her more harm than good. Her eyes had 
been opened to a view of his real character, and 
though she did not yet fairly comprehend his base- 
ness and treachery, she was both suspicious of him 
and watchful of his manner and movements. 

Before the adventurer had time to say more, the 
door opened, and Sandy, in a house-uniform, an- 
nounced that supper was waiting. Hellice imme- 
diately arose, declining Mr. Anchester’s proffered 
arm, and led the way to the low dining-room, now 
made pleasant by drawn curtains and a multitude of 
wax-lights. The table was set in the centre of the 
apartment, and presented an array of spotless china, 
glittering crystal, and dainties enough for an alder- 
man’s dinner. Hellice took her usual seat, Mr. 
Anchester sat opposite, and Mrs. Hartley, after « 
little hesitation, drew up her chair, while Sandy, 
with his usual awkwardness, waited upon the party. 
The meal was eaten in almost unbroken silence. 
Mr. Anchester had nothing to say before his depen- 
dents. Hellice preferred to remain quiet; and Mrs. 
Hartley, feeling her role of “rector’s widow” press 
heavily upon her housekeeper-shoulders, was afraid 
of betraying herself, or incurring the displeasure of 
her employer. 

The repast over, Hellice returned to the drawing- 
room. Mr. Anchester lingered in the dining-room, 
ostensibly to drink his wine, and Sandy beat a 
retreat, followed by the housekeeper. At the door 
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Mr. Anchester summoned her back, bade her close the 
, and return to his side. She obeyed his com- 
mands, with a faint expression of surprise on her 
features. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Hartley,” said the adventurer, 
with an attempt at careless ease. “J told you to-day 
that I would follow Miss Hellice, and learn my fate 
from her lips. I fancied that a proposal of marriage 
uttered amid such romantic scenes would be sure of 
acceptance. It Seems I was mistaken. Miss Hellice 
has refused me!” 

“So I sup posed, sir,” said the housekeeper, rather 
drily, “when I saw Miss Hellice come back alone 
with Sandy, and the poor horse all in a foam, for if 
th young lady had accepted you, you would most 
likely haye driven home with her, instead of trudg- 
ing on foot in the dust.” 

Mr. Anchestercontracted his brows with annoyance. 

“T don’t like pleasantries, Mrs. Hartley,” he said. 
“Be pleased to bear thatin mind. I wish to be frank 
with you, and to profit by your knowledge of woman- 
nature. Hellice has refused me,as I said. She 
must have been mad to do so, for she is utterly friend- 
less, homeless, and alone. No one could be more 
bese late ad 

“Poor young creature!” 
* nityingly. 

“Has she told you her history?” asked My Am- 
chester, with a quick, keen glance at the woman, 

“No, sir, I haven't asked her any questions: I 
tmew my place better than that. Besides, you said 
I was toavoid receiving her confidence, She has 
been shy of saying anything about her past, except 
that she came from India.” 

“Very well,” declared the adventurer. pleased at 
Hellice’s reticence. “I will tell youallthat is neces- 
sary for you to know. This young: lady is the 
daughter of my dearest friend, who died’ recently in 
India. Ifollowed her to England, hoping to make her 
my wife. She set out for Englandjafter her father’s 
death, expecting to reside with » relative. When I 
arrived here, I found her suspectediofa,terrible crime, 
of which she was as innocent ag.a,baby,, Her inno- 
cence was not capable of proofj and’ I brought her 
here for safety. The detectivesareafter her, to carry 
her to prison, and when I came here, D was obliged 
to use every precaution to prevent pursuits If they 
find her-——’ 

“ But they must not!” cried the, housekeeper, all 
pity and excitement. “ Poorhuntedlamb! Whatcan 
we do, Mr. Anchester? Hovw,shalliwe save hen?” 

“T don’t know, unless:she will consent to marry me, 
As my wife, I could protect her, could’ remove her 
from place to place, could take her over to the Con- 
tinent until the search had died out. There is no 
safety for her except in a marriage with me!” 

h, if she could only love you!” sighed the 
‘I am sure you are a sweet-spoken gentle- 

; - and handsome, and none can say that the 
- chesters are not anoble race!” 

Mr. . hester looked at the woman narrowly, read- 
ing herface. He saw that she had a weak and yield- 
ing nature, but that she would not willingly do 
wrong. Hehad formed a bold and nefarious project ; 
in which Mrs. Hartley’s co-operation would be neces- 
sary, but how to gainit? Anidea flashed into his 
fertile brain, and he proceeded to act upon it. 

“Hellice does love me, Mrs. Hartley!” he said. 
“ She loves me with all the strength of her nature. 
But she refuses to marry mo on account of the in- 
famous charge hanging over her. She is too gener- 
) willingly involve me in her ruin.” 

Are you sure she loves you ?” 

Quite sure. If I could only bring about our mar- 

ge, and then let her know that it was irrevocable ! 

he would be happy in the knowledge that she had 
one to care for her, and protect her. What do 

for the gossip of the world? The marquis is 

a us to welcome Hellice as my bride; I am eager 

» give her my protection—and yet the dear girl 
iolds back from seruples of false delicacy!” 

Tl ekeeper was thoughtful. Mr. Anchester 

rom between his half-shut eyes, smil- 

ively to see how unsuspectingly she believed 

false statements. He had spoken with well- 
ssumed accents of truth, and Mrs. Hartley pitied 
hi im as we pel as Hellice. She believed, from the tradi- 

Bi 1e Anchester family, and from the letter the 

juis he ad sent, that the East Indian adventurer was 

ul of honour. She believed him, from his own 

rds, to be the soul of truth and goodness. She 
ved Hellice ardently, and longed to see her the 
ss of the Rookery. She trembled as she 

t of the dangers hedging closer around the 

f the detectives engaged in tracking her; 

ison that she fancied would claim her, or the 
vanderings she must undergo. In short, the 

woman fell into the trap that had been laid 

hor, and unconsciously numbered herself among 

the enemies of Hellice, when she would haye suffered 
much to befriend her. 


door 


said the housekeeper, 


ous t 





“ How would it do to practise a little artifice, Mr. 
Anchester?” she asked, timidly,as if fearing rebuke. 
As Miss Hellice loves you, and love her, 
why would it not be right to bring about a marriage 
before she knows it?” 

“But how could that be done?” asked the ad- 
venturer, pretending to be surprised at her remark, 
although he had led her on to make it. 

“ Why, I don’t rightly know, sir,” answered the 
widow, with increasing hesitation, scarcely daring 
to utter thethought she had conceived, “only, you 
know, the Scottish marriage-laws ain’t at all strict, 
sir. There have been many lawsuits—which you may 
not know. as you have but just come from a heathen 
land—to find out who has been married here in Scot- 
land, and who has not. As nearas Kean make it out, 
sir, a couple are married here, if tlisy say so before 
a couple of witnesses, though far be it from me to call 
such a thing a marriage. To my mind, and I was 
brought up in the church, sir, @marriage ain’ta mar- 
riage unless it’s in a church, before witnesses, and 
the ceremony performed by «a clergyman. But 
we could make a compromise, Myr, Anchester, if 
you would consent to it, ‘There-is:a poor, broken- 
down minister—that is-what;these Scotch folks call 
him—that lives about three or four miles: from here 
in a ruined mange, His ‘kirk’ is an ol chapel, and 
his congregation consists of a fewr fishermen. and 
their families. You, might send Sandy for the 
minister-———~” 

“Butto be valid, the ceremony,should be performed 
- a church, I should think,” suggested-tite East 

ndian 

“Scotland ain’t England; Mi. Amchester !” declared 
the housekeeper, eagerly. “But, if you'd rather be 
married in church, why there's the chapel in the 
valley. In the good old daysthe family here used) 
to keep a chaplain, and he preached every Sunday-to, 
the great folks, their servants and their tenants, 
in the chapel. Itis only a stane’s throw from, this 
house !” 

“There onght tobe alicense,” said Mr. Anolioster, 
“and the marriage should’ be performediin. the.morn- 
in, 

° "Thatta English law, but we necd not beso:parti- 
cniar: _ If a marriage solempized; here — — 
and without a. license ages 5 we ie ay pom: 
run@ couples *vrould be y off, I fan you, 
can, pate. and, if need be, get: spubiah COA 
in Bagiand, sir. Shall I send Sendy for the minister?” 

8 Yeae-tut stay! Suppose. that: he should come, 
and Hellice still remain obstinate and deaf to my en- 
treaties? Suppose she should tell. me again that 
she would never consent to imperil me, or involve 
me in her disgrace? Think of some plan to conquer 
her scruples, Mrs. Hartley. Hellice will yet thank 
you for your devotion to me and to her.” 

“TI don’t know what you could do,” returned the 
widow, slowly and hesitatingly, impressed by the 
lover’s ardour, and frightened at the girl’s supposed 
peril, “ unless you were to play some kind of stra- 
tagem. They say, that ‘all is fair in love and 
war!’” 

“T wonder if it would be fair to drug her coffee this 
evening !” said Mr. Anchester, abruptly, as if the 
woman had suggested the idea tohim. “I could 
give her something to benumb her faculties for a 
little while, and during that time we might be mar- 
ried. Yes, that isthe best plan, Mrs. Hartley. Thank 
you a thousand times forthe suggestion. You deserve 
something more than thanks. Receive that as a par- 
tial reward for your services!” 

He handed the bewildered woman as he spoke a 
small velvet purse, well filled with gold and bank 
notes. She accepted it gratefully and smilingly, 
but with a confused idea that she must have been 
talking at random. She did not object to Mr. An- 
chester’s plan of drugging the maiden. She could 
not do that in face of his gift, but she assented to it 
with a sinking at her heart, ayd a guilty sense of 
wrong-doing. 

“She must not be stupified—only benumbed!” 
said Mr. Anchester, his face clearing into a trium- 
phant expression. “The minister must suspect no- 
thing. She must seem alittle quici and thoughtful, 
perhaps, and if you could put a veil on her——” 

“That won't be necessary, sir. The minister's 
sight is bad. He won’t suspect anything. If you will 
give Sandy the message, I will prepare the coffee. 
Sandy had better not know that there is to be a wed- 
ding. The minister will come all the sooner if he 
fancies he is coming to a sick person, And now about 
the drug, sir. Where are we to get it ?” 

“JT havea small bottle in my potket that I use in 
case of toothache,” answered the adventurer, drawing 
a small phial from his pocket as he spoke. “ A half- 
teaspoonful of that will be enough, Mrs. Hartley. It 
will make her drowsy at first, but when the first 
effects have passed off, she will only seem stupid 
and benumbed |” 





The housekeeper took the phial and proceeded to- 


sorrows, there was-no 


soul had gathered all its strength to mpet: 


with his. backto the na mas and. 


wards the kitchen. As she approached the door there 
was a sound of some one moving hurriedly from it, 
yet on looking into the next room she saw no one 
and nothing, excepting her cat, a large, brindled 
creature, whose back was erect and whose tail was 
waving angrily, as if some person had recently irri- 
tated her. Mrs. Hartley paid no heed to this indi- 
cation of a recent presence, nor did Mr. Anchester, 
who followed the widow into the kitchen, in search of 
Sandy. The lad was not to be found, however, until 
a thorough examination of the premises had been 
made. He was discovered at last in the stable, en- 
gaged in feeding his horse, and Mr. Anchester did 
not delay in giving him his errand and bidding him 
make haste. 

“T'll be off at once, sir,” said Sandy, with an un- 
usually vacant expression of countenance, yet with a 
shrewd gleam in his eyes that escaped his master’s 
ig etme: “TI hope the young lady is not ill, 
sir ?’ 

“The young lady is as well as- usual,” was the 
reply. “It is Mrs. Hartley who needs the service: 
of the minister. Bring him home with you in the 
chaise. Insist on his coming. Hurry, and be off with 
you!” 

He tossed the lad a half-crown and returned to the. 
dwelling. Mrs. Hartley was busy in the kitchen, and, 
after a word or two to her, he hastened to th 
drawing-room. Hellice was still seated before the 
fire, screen in hand, but the wax candles on the 
mantelpiece had all beenlighted. The windows had 
been let down to admit the soft evening air, and to 
temper the heat of the room, and the undrawn cur- 
tains fluttered gently to and fra The atmosphere 


)was delightful, but bordered ee @ tropical 


heat, a fact that added greatly te 's comfort 
as, well as Mr. Anchester's. 

The adventurer saw, on hig emtrames). that the 
maiden was in no mood for conpersatioe, He saw 
that she was.anxious, troubled,, and:illiatease in his 

and he saw too that, great. as: were her 
of, Yreaknese about her. 
She was ready to do or to bear.. Her Strung 
des- 
tiny, and she was-strong, resolute and: spitited: all 
thoughts of rebelliousness to her fate vanished in the 
— ‘made to,conquer its de- 

“4 Anchester seated himself ite her, 
absorbed 
in reading an cldiannual, that.was:one.ef, Mrs, Hart- 
ley’s choicest: treasures,. The siltmoeliad) not. becn 
broken whem, the housekeeper- entered), bearing 
salver, laden with cups of steaming ecaffée, a sugar 
basin, and a cream-jug. Hellice took theenup nearest 
her, quite unconscious of the interchange of signi- 
ficant glances between the adventurer and the w idow, 
and prepared it to her own taste. Mr. Anchester, with 
sparkling eyes, helped himself to the beverage, and 
Mrs. Hartley, with a troubled face, took the remaining 
cup and retired to a distant corner, saying that 
she could not endure the intense heat. Mr. Anchester 
bent again over his book, that his anxious glances 
might not betray his nefarious scheme, but the 
letters danced before his eyes, and his heart beat 
almost audibly. 

Unconscious of the fearful interest attaching to her 
simple act, Hellice sipped her coffee slowly and 
thoughtfully, her face turned towards the fire; sud- 
denly she started, her attention aroused by a. simple 
sound. It was nothing more than the noise caused 
by a spray of ivy trailing quickly across the window- 
pane, but it was sufficient to arouse her, although her 
companions were too pre-occupied to notice it. She 
loaked, and beheld a face at the window—a face 
framed in ashock head of flame-coloured., hair, and 
wearing a frightened and warning expression. And 
as she continued to gaze, a hand was raised warn- 
ingly, and a finger pointed at the cup she held, 
making a gesture commanding her not to drink it. 

The maiden’s first impulse was to call Mr. An- 
chester’s attention to this singular visitant, for she 
was at once puzzled and frightened by it. The im- 
pulse, however, yielded to a second one to look for 
herself, and learn its object; it was the latter one 
which she obe yed. Arising carelessly, cup in hand, 
she crossed the floor and pushed up the window, 
with a careless remark upon the beauty of the night. 

Neither the adventurer nor the housekeeper gave 
heed to her movements. 

A swift, keen glance showed Hellice a crouching 
figure among the bushes under the window, and the 
same-glance showed her that it was Sandy. She was 
about to address him aloud upon his singular be- 
haviour, when he again lifted his hand, warningly, 

and whispered: 

“ Not a word, miss. 


Your coffee is drugged. I 
am going for a minister to marry you to the master. 


I listened and heard it all. Be careful!” 
Hellice nodded comprehendingly, betraying 10 
surprise at the announcement, yet keenly alive to 
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the danger that threatened her. The lad crept away, 
well satisfied with the manner in which he had exe- 
cuted his errand, and the young girl leaned against 
the window-frame, andfor one moment remained in 
thought. She then pretended to sip her coffee, 
making a remark upon its excellence, and toyed 
with the vines against the window and with her 
spoon, in apparent’ absence of mind. At Iength, 
when her enemies‘were making most display of their 
pre-occnpation, she turned her cup; so that its 

ntents ran quickly and silently out upon the 
ground. She then returned to her chair. 

“Shall I fill your cup again, Miss Hellice?” 
asked the housekeeper, tremulously: 

“ No; thank-you,” was the quiet reply. ‘One cup 
is enough of such strong coffee: I feel’ a little 
drowsy with what I have taken already.” 

This statement was true; the few sips of the 
drugged beverage which Hellice had taken having 
been enough, with her delicate organization and tho- 
rough exhaustion, to induce a feeling of drowsiness, 
to which she had no idea of yielding. Mr. Anchester 
and his confederate again exchanged glances. 

The girl was tempted to flee at once, but a refléc- 
tion that mo-clergyman would marry an uawilling 
bride induced her to remain. She knew well that 
Mr. Anchester would become her enemy, if she did 
not bind him to her as a friend, and she feared he 
would deliver her to her persecutors, and: himself 

xult in her misfortunes. Yet no thought of giving 
way to his demands occurred to her. She did not see 
her way clearly. She could not ever command her 
thoughts. They seemed like birds of passage, 
spurning all control. 

In truth, the small portion of the drng which’ she 
had imbibed was doing its work upor her. 

She leaned her head back in her chair, with a 
confused feeling’ in her brain, and closed her eyes in 
unconquerable drowsiness. Then she became con- 
scious that Mr: Anchester and the widow were look- 
ing at her, and their'triumphant exclamations rang 
in her ears like thunder-peals, so strangely acute 
was her hearing. And’ then all faded from her— 
lights, voices, and aHand the deep hold of sleep was 
upon her. 

“ This is delightfal!” cried Mr. Anchester; jubi- 
lantly. “ By the time the minister arrives she will 
be in a benumbed condition, ready to assent to any 

question asked her, without a comprehension of its 
meaning. Tf shé had taken only a little of the 
lmgged coffee, she-would arouse out of this sleep at 
the most inopportrme moment; but the quantity she 
has taken renders my success sure!” 

He looked at‘her as a miser gloats over some 
priceless jewel, and there flitted through his brain 
visions of wealth, social grandeur, future happi- 
ness, and he muttered to himself that he would soon 
overwhelm Cecile and her husband with ruin and 
degradation. 

* To-morrow I will take my bride to: Redwoode,” 
he muttered. “ She will be easily enough reconciled 
when she finds our’ marriage irrevocable. I shall 
present her-as the hettess of Redwoode—I shal! turn 
Ceeile ont—I shall*be master of those broad: acres, 
and of Lady Redwoode's. wealth! It has, been a 
came of wits, and I‘have won! Ha! ha!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Beware of yonder dog; 

Look, when he fewns, he bites; and when he bites, 

His venom tooth wilt rankle to the death: 

Have not‘to do-with him: Bewareof him! 

Richard 111, 

Por some time-theearriage containing the: bridal 
tourists rolled on-over @ pleasant country read, and 
the silenee that had fallen upon the little party 
remained unbroken: Lady Redwoode, oppressed 
with @ vague end: to her incomprehensible. dis- 
uust, maintained a-wetchful vigilance. Her in- 
stinet warned’ hér that she had in some way 
reached a/crisisiin her: life. Her keen intuitions, 
watchful sentinels ‘that they were, whispered to her to 
be on her guard; fet ‘hese dependents on her bounty 
were her enemies, avi were like a couple of raven- 
ing wolves, eager to slake their vengeance, or to 
gratify their enpidity at her etyonse. So, while 
preserving # serene-and smiling front, she was 
ke se alive to evéry movement.of her companions. 
She notieed, their suppressed joy, their efforts to 
appear uneoneerned;: wiiile their manner betrayed 
the existence’of a secret; and she strongly blamed 
herself for‘having ventured out'upon this lonely ride 
with no defendér; except, perhaps, the coachman. 
Stories that she had once heard, and suspected, of the 
dissolutenéss of° Andrew Forsythe oecurred to her 
With convincing foree.’ She was’ thoroughly un- 
easy, and her wnersiness would have deepened into 
pesitive alarm, had it not been for a still-lingering 
we and confidence in Cecile, which the girl’s con- 

duct had not yet been able to uproot. 





“You are sure that we are on the right track, 
Andrew ?” she said, breaking the silence, at last. 
“Are you sure that you have discovered Hellice’s 
retreat ?’ 

“Quite sure,” wasthe response. “ Mr. Anchester 
came in this direction, and this very coachman took 
him to his destination. The coachman remembers 
carrying # young lady, whose description is identical 
with that of Hellice, over this road the other day. 
In ahour or two more you will again see your niece, 
dear Lady Redwoode:” 

“Thank heaven!” breathed the baroness, her 
fears giving way and her hopes gathering strength. 
“ Poor little Hellice. I shall be happy when I clasp 
her in my arms again.” 

Mr. Forsythe opened his mouth to reply; but his 
words were checked by the abrupt’ stoppage of the 
vehicles It then moved forward again with a 
floundering motion, and came to’a second halt, which 
was, in fact; a dead stop. Mr: Forsythe put his head 
out of the window: and sharply ‘interrogated the 
driver, bidding him drive on: 

“ It’s impossible, sir,” replied the coachman, lean- 
ing over from his box. “Something’s out o’ order, 
sir. The carriage won’t move an inch, sir.’” 

After this lucid explanation the man sprang down 
fron: his seat, and proceeded to investigate the 
cause of the delay. At his first touch one corner of 
the vehicle dropped to a position considerably lower 
than the others, a wheel fell to the ground, and the 
whole mystery was revealed. 

“The axletree’s broke, sir!” declared the coach- 
man, in dismay. “I could a’ taken my’ oath, 
sir, that everything about the coach was‘as sound as 
a nut, sir, for I was looking it over when you came 
out to the stables, sir. If the ladies will get out, Pil 
see what can be done.” 

Mr. Forsythe had already alighted, and he now 
ave his hand to Cecile, assisting her to the ground. 
ady Redwoode followed, and the two ladies stood a 

little apart, both annoyed at the accident. Renee 
dismounted from the box, and followed them. 

“How very provoking!” cried Cecile, petulantly, 
her pretty face darkening. “That innkeeper ought 
to be sent-to prison for putting us in an unsafe 
vehicle! It is going to rain, too! How annoying!’ 

She glanced at the threatening sky, where clouds big 
with rain were gathering in serried masses, and then 
at her young husband, who returned her glance 
with’ one so significant and self-satisfied that her good 
nature was restored at once. 

“This here accident looks to me like one o’ them 
that don’t happen without hands,” grumbled the 
coachman. “But who could a’ done it, that’s the 
question !” 

“Tt will be a long task to mend the break,” said 
Mr. Forsythe, quietly. “As this lady says, there is 
a storm arising. I think I will find the ladies a 
shelter; and then come back and assist you!” 

He looked around him anxiously, and the ladies fol- 
lowed his example. 

Tt seemed a lonely spot; with no dwellingsin sight, 
but a keen scrutiny brought into view a green 
country lane near at hand, and Mr. Forsythe soon 
proclaimed that a house was nestled in the midst of 
the greenery at its upper end: 

“'That’s Sorel Place,” said the:coachman. “ A poor 
old place, with a grand: mame... Nobody lives there 
but a housekeeper. The old lady died a short time 
ago, and her niece, great-niece, goddaughter, or 
some such relation, inherited:the place. The lady’s 
brother’s here now, they do say.” 

“We will. seek. his. hospitality,” declared Mr. 
Forsythe, after a moment’s, apparent self-commun- 
ing. 

He offéred an arm to either of the two ladies, and 
conducted them into the lane towards the dwelling, 
Renee following.. The lane was long and narrow, 
green with grasses, mosses, and lichens, sprinkled 
with flowers and shaded: by trees—one of thoselanes 
that artists love to paint and poets love to describe. 
Theré were marks of wheels over the grass, showing 
that this lane was the only mode of accéss to 
the house. The little party hastened over the 
turf, casting frequent looks at the ominous sky, 
and at length the half-mile of lane had been tra- 
yersed,and they emerged into a. narrow lawn that 
encircled the dwelling like a collar, and having asa 
fringe a heavy belt of trees. 

“ Here we are,” said Mr. Forsythe, with a pleased 
expression of countenance, leading the way to the 
front door, which was guarded by two stono lions, 
and sounding the lion’s head knocker loudly against 
the massive door. “Our troubles are ended for the 
prese nt.” 

His summons was answered by an old woman, who 
first unfastened a formidable number of bars and bolts, 
then opened the door very carefully, and only suf- 
ficiently so.to admit a view of the persons seeking 
admittance. Sho. carefully surveyed each member 
of the party, her glances falling last upon Mr. For- 
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The baroness shook her head with gat 
ness. 

* Peace,” she said, coldly. “It was you and Cecile 
who led me to claim Cecile. I-shall think for: 
self hereafter!” 

She turned from them both and sat down by tho 
window, awaiting Mr. Forsythe’s return. His absenc 
was somewhat prolonged, and heavy drops of rain 
were falling when he came back, full of good- 
hamour and self-satisfaction. He came directly into 
the parlour, glanced around at the silent group, and 
then advanced to Lady Redwoode, saying 
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shall perish without a fire. I fancy I am growirg 
like Hellice, who is always happiest when basking 
in the glow and heat of a fire.” 

Cecile’s proposition was well-received, for an 
autumnal coolness pervaded the air. Mr. Forsythe 
touched the bell-pull, and the woman who had ad- 
mitted them made her appearance. 

“What is your name?” questioned the young 
gentleman. 

“Jenson, sir. Mrs. Jenson.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jenson, we want a fire in yonder fire- 
place. Do you live here alone ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. My son, Luke Jenson, takes care of 
the place. We've been servants here many years. 
Luke will make the fires directly, sir.” 

‘The woman withdrew, and Lady Redwoode, who 
had conceived an instantaneous aversion to her, 
breathed more freely in Ler absence. A moment 
ter, Luke Jenson entered the room, made an awk- 
ward bow, and proceeded to his task of building a 

» in the capacious fireplace. It was literally “ build- 

g,” for he compiled a structure of wood first, 

nd then skilfully surmounted it with a heavy log, 
such as were the pride of fireplaces a hundred years 
ago. The fire was then kindled, and began at once 
to crackle, sparkle, and burn with a fierceness that 
ntained the very essence of cheerfulness. 

Lady Redwoode looked at the man curiously, think- 
ing how very closely he resembled his mother. 

Luke Jenson was a large, stalwart man, with 
sinewy arms and brawny hands, and a head whose 
contour betrayed the predominance of animal pas- 
sious and brutal tastes. Burly and awkward in his 
movements, shrewd and keen in his glances, reticent, 
if his closely-shut mouth were any indication of a re- 
ticent disposition, with the hands to execute what an 
evil brain might plan, he was the man above all 

ers to further the designs of Mr. Andrew Forsythe. 
Surely, fortune had favoured the young profligate in 
giving him two such able assistants as this mother 
a That fortune which always favours the 
skilfully wicked for a time, was now smiling upon 
Mr. Forsythe with its warmest rays. It would de- 
peud upon himself, and upon the fortitude of Lady 
Kedwoode, whether the goddess would be constant, 

whether would be as fickle to him as to 
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i son, 


she 
Luers. 

The man withdrew, and the travellers gathered 
round the fire, the Hindoo ayah crouching down 

u the floor at the corner of the fireplace. Mr. 
Forsythe started a cheerful conversation, Cecile was 

y and playful, full of childish sportiveness that 
brought smiles to Lady Redwoode’s lips, and made 
Reuee’s dark face glow with admiration of her dar- 


A spirit of cheerfulness, born of the fire and gaiety, 
prevailed. Lady Redwoode forgot her fears and 
anxieties, and permitted herself to be beguiled into 
a pleasanter frame of mind. She began to think that 
the gay, child-like bride was, after all, a frank, free- 
hearted being, with her faults, of course, yet with 
virtues to counterbalance them. 

The rain fell heavily and drearily. The wind 
whistled through the branches of the trees. All 
egress from the house was impossible, and the 
weather-bound travellers acted upon Cecile’s sug- 
gestion, and wandered all through the old dwelling, 
inspecting pictures, listening to stories connected 
with the portraits, narrated by Mrs. Jenson, and 
looking over old books that had belonged to the late 
mistress of Sorel Place in her youth. At noon, a 
dinner was served in the dining-room, and the party 
adjourned thither to find a table laden with delica- 

s and substantials, and served also with de- 
li-ious French wines, that reminded Lady Redwoode 

f the wines of Redwoode. 

The day passed swiftly enough, notwithstanding 

e impatience of the baroness to behold Hellice. 
Mr. Forsythe and Cecile were unremitting in their 
attentions to their benefactress. They anticipated 
her every want. They exhibited filial love and con- 
sideration for her. 

Renee relaxed from her usual reserve, and told a 
long story to the effect that Hellice was really her 
grandchitd, and that Cecile was truly Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter. No effort was spared to impress 
this fact, if fact it were, upon the mind of the baro- 

ss, and the schemers at length ventured to hope 
tuat their efforts had me’ with success. 

In the evening, at a late hour, when Renee was 
crouching close to the fire, and Mr. Forsythe sat in a 

eamy attitude at a little distance, Cecile crept 

luse to Lady Redwoode, and said to her caress- 
rly > 

* Dearest mamma, you look brighter than you did 
this morning. Have you not got rid of those fancies 
that disturbed you?” 

“ What fancies?” asked Lady Redwoode, coldly. 

“ About Hellice, you know, mamma.” 

“] lave no faucies concerning Hellice, Cecile. I 


chilling rain, and the wind has begun to blow. I| have a—a belief—if I can call it that. That belief, 





or impression, has not been disturbed to-day.” 

“You still think Hellice your child and me an im- 
postor.” 

Lady Redwoode replied by a significant silence. 

“ Let me be frank with you and tell you the whole 
story,” said Cecile, eagerly. “ You guessed rightly, 
mamma. We knew Darcy Anchester in India. He 
was Hellice’s suitor. My cousin had promised to 
marry him. He came to Redwoode and found her 
gone. He sought an interview with me, and I broke 
the tidings to him of her wrong-doing. I told him, 
too, that she had engaged herself to marry Sir 
Richard Haughton. He wanted to remain at Red- 
woode, thinking that my cousin would return. He 
requested Andrew, who came in and was introduced 
to him, to say nothing about his residence in India, 
not wishing to be questioned about his relations to Hel- 
lice. The day after his arrival he learned that my 
cousin was at Holly Bank. He wentinsearch of her. 
It was he who took her away from Miss Kenneth. He 
has been keeping hersomewhere with the intention of 
marrying her. He is now about to make her his wife. 
He isa villain, and his design is to marry her, and then 
bring her to you and declare her to be your child. 
He has invented some story about knowing her to 
be your daughter, and he will make you believe it if 
he can !” 

“ Then he has evidence to offer, of course, in sup- 
port.of Hellice’s claims ?” 

“Evidence, mamma ?” 

“Yes. His conduct proves that he knows the 
whole truth. He is a bad man, of that I am sure. 
His pursuitof Hellice, when he knows that she loves 
another, is evidence of a knowledge of Hellice’s 
identity. He is going to make money out of that 
knowledge. Oh, my poor child! My precious wronged 
darling!” 

Her ladyship spoke the words with the accents of 
despair. 

Cecile comprehended her mistake, but saw no way 
to retrieve it. She had-added fuel to the flame of 
Lady Kedwoode’s suspicions. 

“We must go to Hellice’s rescue immediately. Mr. 
Anchester cannot harm her to-night, but we must 
seek her in the morning. Andrew, you will go in 
search of her at daybreak ?” 

Mr. Forsythe promised gloomily. The party soon 
after separated, going to their several apartments. 
Cecile accompanied the baroness to the chamber of 
the latter, and lingered with her for several minutes. 
She then retired, and Lady Redwoode was left alone. 
Her first care was to look at her room. 

It was large and square, and was provided with 
only a single window. Its furniture was heavy and 
old-fashioned. The outlook of the window was upom# 
the rear lawn. Altogether, it was gloomy, and its 
gloom was increased by the dim light of the two 
wax candles, which served to make visible the heavy 
corner shadows. ’ 

A feeling of apprehension came over the baroness. 
She longed for some one to share the room with her. 
She determined to call Cecile. Even Renee’s com- 
panionship would be better than none. She moved 
hurriedly towards the door, her apprehension deepen- 
ing into alarm. She tried the latch. The door was 
locked! She was a prisoner! 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue greatest depth of rain which has been re- 
gistered anywhere is at Maranham, latitude 2} deg., 
S., and is stated by Humboldt to measure 277 En- 
glish inches per annum. AtSt. Domingo the annual 
rainfall is 120in.; in the Island of Granada, 112 in. ; 
at Havannah, 9lin.; Calcutta, 76in. to 118in.; 
Bombay, 83in. to 96 in. ; Coimbra, Portugal, 123 in. ; 
Paris, 19-1 in.; Berlin, 20°9in.; Brussels, 19 in.; 
Florence, 41‘3in.; St. Petersburg, 18°2in.; Man- 
chester, 36°14 in.; Glasgow, 21°331 in.; London, 
24°9 in. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS OF THE MOON. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Bel- 
fast, in 1852, a committee (the Earl of Rosse, the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, and Prof. J. Phillips) was.ap- 
pointed to draw up a report on the physical charac- 
ter of the moon’s surface as compared with that of 
the earth. In his address to the meeting, the presi- 
dent for the year, Colonel (now Lieut.-General) Sabine 
dwelt forcibly on the interest that such a report 
would have for geologists and the cultivators of phy- 
sical science generally. 

The moon presents to us the same appearance that 
the earth might be supposed to present if stripped 
of all its sedimentary deposits—if, so to speak, the 
bones of the globe were alllaid bare. These de- 
posits were all formed beneath the ocean which 





covers so large a part of the earth’s surface; the 


moon, as observers assure us, has no ocean, and no 
sedimentary deposits ; consequently, if we could get 
near enough, we might see plainly what its struc- 
ture is, and learn something of the internal action by 
which its present configuration has been produced. 
The requisite condition of nearness being afforded 
by the telescope, we might, by a careful series 
of observations, draw a few inferences as to the ac- 
tion that has taken place within our own globe, and 
the nature and fashion of the surface hidden beneath 
our sedimentary deposits. 

Here was a promising field for research !—a pros- 
pect of increased and accurate knowledge of Tellus 
and Luna—of settling once for all the question of 
lunar seas and atmosphere—of throwing light on the 
very primeval history of the earth, and of seeing a 
map constructed of its hidden configuration, and 
thereby ascertaining whether it presents any like- 
ness to the moon. It is not surprising that observa- 
tories in different parts of the-world promised to co- 
operate in the observations. 

The promises, however, were not fulfilled, and the 
hopes entertained of a song accomplishment of the 
much-desired object were disappointed. But there 
was one noteworthy exception. Prof. Phillips set 
himself to the task, and on all favourable oppor- 
tunities has worked at it ever since. A skilful 
draughtsman, he has made numerous drawings of 
different parts of the moon’s surface, and, represent- 
ing the same object as seen by morning light and 
afternoon light, he reverses the shadows, and obtains 
a more accurate knowledge of the real form of moun- 
tains and craters than is possible with a single 
light. 

“In a short paper read lately at the Royal Society, 
Prof. Phillips has embodied some of his _princi- 
pal results, Taken together with the drawings, it 
may be regarded as a report of progress, for it re- 
cords the amount of work accomplished, and de- 
scribes clearly the manner in which the work should 
be carried on. There should be at least three draw- 
ings of a ring-shaped mountain—morning, noon, and 
evening, and if sunrise and sunset were included so 
as to make five drawings, the result would be still 
better. As Prof. Phillips observes, shadows thrown 
from objects on the moon have exactly the same 
character as those observable on the earth: they are 
all margined by the penumbra, due to the sun’s 
diametral aspect ; but in consequence of the smaller 
diameter and more rapid curvature of the moon's 
surface, the penumbral space is narrower. At the 
boundary of light and shade, on a broad gray level 
tract, the penumbral space is about nine miles broad, 
undefined, but perfectly sensible in the general effect, 
and worthy of special attention, while endeavouring 
to trace the minute ridges (of gravel?) or smooth 
banks (of sand ?) which make some of these surfaces 
resemble the post-glacial plains of North Germany, 
or central Ireland, or the southern parts of the 
United States, which, within a thousand centuries, 
may have been deserted by the sea. 

The moon displays many curious effects of half 
lights, due in some instances to the long shadows 
of the mountains; and different of the surface 
reflect light very unequally. Scarcely anywhere 
is the surface so smooth as the bed of a broad sea 
on our globe might now be supposed to be. The 
work of observation must be unusually interesting ; 
for Prof. Phillips tells us that by watching care- 
fully the curved penumbral boundary of light and 
shade as it passes over ridgé and_ hollow, rift and 
plain, broad swells, minute puckerings, and small 
monticles appear and disappear in almost every 
part. Some of the exterior slopes are very much 
like those of Etna; there is a marked resemblance 
between the area in the lunar mountain Gassendi 
and the volcanic region of Auvergne; and the 
Vesuvian volcanic system, including the Phlegrwau 
Fields, exhibits, in all respects but magnitude, 
remarkable analogy with parts of the moon, studded 
with craters of all sizes, as those adjoining Mount 
Maurolycus. In one of Prof. Phillips’s drawings 
there is a stripe which so perfectly resembles a long 
river flowing from a crater-like reservoir to a lake, 
that to believe it to be anything else than a river is 
difficult. 

The British Association, after a lapse of sixteen 
years, are again at work upon the moon. Prof. 
Phillips will probably select for careful examina- 
tion certain special features, the mountains in the 
middle of a crater, the bosses and cup-like hills on 
the outer slopes, the chasms in ridges, and low 
winding banks. He recommends the reflecting 
telescope as best suited for observing differences ot 
light, and advises observers to devote themselves to 
study of the mountain Copernicus, and strict com- 
parison with Father Secchi’s photograph of that re- 
markable eminence. Meanwhile, we may expect to 
see in the Philosophical Transactions engravings of 
some of the hills described in the Oxford Professor 3 
interesting paper. 
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RED DOUGLASS. 
—_—_———__ 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue face of Captain Sellick began to show the 
pallor of care and anxiety. He did not go down to 
the dinner table when the hour arrived for the offi- 
cers to dine, but told the lieutenant to take his place 
at the head of the table. 

“What do you think of this, Mr. Bliss ?” he asked 
of his mate, as they stood abaft the wheel, looking at 
the canvas yet left on the spars, bellying out almost 
to bursting. 

“T think, captain, the sooner we get everything 
in but a main stay-sail, and get the ship’s head to 
sea under it, if we'can, the better off we'll be. Here 
we are going every fathom of fifteen knots an hour, 
now into an iron-bound coast, and the Lord only 
knows what the currents are doing beside.” 

“Then up with all hands, convicts and all, and 
let’s get in sail, and try to get the ship round. I’m 
afraid when we get her in the trough of the sea, 
though, she will roll the lower masts out of her.” 

“ Better that than going ashore on the rocks with 
them standing,” said the mate, rubbing the salt spray 
from his grizzled beard. “If we spring a leak we 
have lots of hands for the pumps, but once on the 
rocks, and that'll be the end of the ship and us too.” 

“'That’s so—hurry the men. You take charge 
forward, and rll see to matters aft.” 
“* Ay, ay, sir.’ 

It was no easy task with all those hands well 
managed to take in the three-reefed topsails and to 
furlthem. But it was done, and the ship for a little 
while scudded on under the storm staysail alone. 

But the main stormsail was run up out on the 
strong mainstay, and the fore staysail was taken in. 
And now came the trial which even that brave cap- 
tain and his veteran mate dreaded. With twenty 
tien at the storm staysail sheet to haul it aft as she 
buffed, and with everyone else on deck ordered to 
cling to the rigging or some sure hold, Captain Sellick 
gave the order, watching for as smooth a chance as 
he could see : 

My down your helm, and let her come up to the 
wind !” 

The great wheel was turned, the helm was alee, 
and the mighty hull of the plunging ship turned 
swiftly on the monstrous waves. 

A minute—not more—and she had those moun- 
tain waves abeam, rolling gunwales fairly under in 
trough between them. 

Breathlessly the old captain watched to see her 

















[WATCHING TILL THE LAST. ] 


swing as she rose on the next sea, and when slowly 
but surely she came around, and still holding head- 
way, nearly met the next wave bows on, he breathed 
easier. 

The worst of the peril was over, for with head- 
way lost in the trough of those waves she would soon 
have rolled every mast out of her. 

“Nobly done for the good old Castle!” he fairly 
shouted, as the ship came up within five points of 
the wind, when she rose on the next sea and he saw 
the staysail now sheeted aft, fairly fill to the howl- 
ing gale. “ Now the ship will lay like a duck if the 
land be not too close under our lee.” 

And he went below to dinner with a smile on his 
hard weather-beaten face. 

But Ben Bliss remained on deck, shaking his know- 
ing old head ever and anon. 

“If we don’t see and feel rocks afore another sun- 
rise,” he muttered, “ I’ll take to believing in luck. I 
feel just as if my cruising was about over in this 
world. I had a bad dream last night, and I can’t 
shake it off. I dreamed I saw a gang of spirits all in 
black a setting fire to my old woman’s house, and I 
know it means something. I wouldn't tell the cap- 
tain of it, for he’d only laugh at me. But it has taken 
all my appetite away—the memory of that dream.” 

The next moment a fearful cry rung in the ears of 
the mate—a cry which told him his forebodings had 
been far from groundless. 

“Land ho!” shouted a man from the main cat- 
harpings, where he had been stationed. 

“Where away?” cried the startled mate. 

“Dead astern, sir! It looms up high enough here 
to be seen from deck, I should think!” 

“ Ay—Lord help us! There itis!” said the mate, 
witha groan. “If we hadn’t all been blind, we should 
have seen it before!” 

“Land! Did I hear land, ho?” asked the captain, 
coming on deck. 

The mate did not trust his voice with a reply, 
but pointed to a dark, cloudy line fairly astern of 
the ship. 

“ Maybe it is but a cloud-bank,” cried the captain, 
as he snatched a spy-glass from its beckets beside 
the binnacle. 

One look crushed that hope. 

“Heaven only can save us,” he groaned, in a tone 
audible to the mate only. “Rocks full a thousand 
feet high, and no harbour for leagues and leagues on 
either hand. I know where we are. We are in the 
Australian Bight. A rock-bound coast ; not a bay to 
creep into; cliffs upon cliffs.” 

« And the great Black Forest, the paradise of the 
wild bushrangers, back of them,” said a voice close 


by, loud enough for both the captain and mate to 
hear it. 

Both officers turned in surprise, and saw the tall 
form of the convict, Red Douglass, standing just be- 
hind them. 

He held in his hand a map, or chart, and was look- 
ing towards the dreaded land, not with a terror- 
stricken face, but with a wild, earnest gaze of enthu- 
siastic pleasure. 

“What do you know of that coast and country?” 
asked the surprised captain. 

“Nothing, sir, but what books and maps describe. 
As it is there I am to make my future home, is it not 
natural that I should desire to know as muchas pos- 
sible of it?” 

The Red Douglass replied respectfully ; but there 
was a bold carelessness of the future in his tone and 
look, which Captain Sellick fairly envied. 

“YT doubt much if any of us can claim an earthly 
home much longer,” said the captain, sadly. “If 
the gale holds on, it will be only a matter of time 
with us, for drift we must, and there is no anchorage 
on this side of those rocks. When the ship strikes she 
will go to pieces as a bit of crockery ware would, 
dropped on the pavement from a careless hand. And 
that will be the end of us.” 

“ Better that, were there not a felon’s stain upon a 
proud name, than a life-long exile from the land I 
love,” said the Red Douglass, calmly. “I never yet 
feared death, but dishonour I cannot endure.” 

“ We'll all go alike, the guilty and the innocent,” 
said the captain. “ But I’ll stave it off for all hands 
aslongas Ican. Mr. Bliss, get out drags ahead— 
everything we can to check the drift. Cut away 
every spar, and get rid of all the top hamper that is 
possible.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

And the old mate, calling the crew to his side, went 
as cheerfully to work as if he did not feel that but a 
few hours of life was left him. 

The captain well knowing that the mate would do 
all that could be done, now turned to the Red Dou- 
glass and addressed him: 

“The convicts will grow wild and desperate when 
they see that death is before them,” said he. “I have 
seen the same class in that position once before, and 
they were utterly uncontrollable. Their first rush 
was for the spirit-room, and they drank themselves to 
madness. Such will be the case now, I fear. But you 
are looked up to by them, as I have seen, ever since 
we started. If you willassume command over them, 
they may be kept in order to the last, and uot inter- 
fere with our efforts to save the ship and all on board. 
| Will you do it, sir, to oblige me? Arms and the 
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guard itself shall be placed in your hands and under 
your orders.” 

~ Give me a good sword and a brace of pistols, and 
let the convicts understand that they are to obey me 
while we are in peril, and I will be responsible for 
their good behaviour, for I will cut down the first 
who disobeys me,” said the Red Douglass. “ But of 
your guards, let their proper officers retain command. 
I shall not need them.” 

“Very well, sir. Come into the cabin with me and 
| will arm you. Then the convictsshall be mustered, 
told their peril, that our only chance of life remains 
iu being cool, disciplined and energetic, and that you 
ure chief over them, until this danger is met and we 
know the worst.” 

The Red Douglassmade no reply, but went with 
tle captain to obtain the weapons he might need. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen the Red Douglass again appeared on the 
deck with a good broad-sword by his side and a brace 
of pistols in his belt, he did not look like the same 
being who during all that long voyage had gloomily 
paced the forward deck, with bent brow and down- 
cast eyes. His gigantic form looked even taller than 
before—there was a fierce fire in his dark blue eyes, 
and a haughty pride-in his look, which told that he 
had not yet forgotten that he had been chieftain of 
the proudest clan in all of Scotia's Highlands. 

Even before the cry to muster aft was heard, the 
wondering convicts began to gather in front of the 
quarter-deck, where he and Captain Sellick stood. 

“Convicts!” said the captain, in a clear voice 
which could be heard even above the shrill piping of 
the gale. “I willnot endeavour to conceal from you 
that if this gale does not go down, we are all in peril 
of death. And the better to meet danger and to battle 
with it as men should, I have determined to put 
you under a leader chosen from amongst your 
selves. You all know the Red Douglass. He is brave 
and used tocommand. Obey him in everything while 
this danger lasts, for I trust in his honear to com- 
mand only what is right. I have enough to do to 
take care of the ship.” 

A loud cheer from the convicts showed their satis- 
faction at the step taken by the captain. 

“Men and brothers in condemnation, if not in 
guilt!” said the Red Douglass, in a loud clear tone, 
“I will be your commander in this crisis, only if it 
be your choice !” 

“Tt is! It is!” was hoarsely shouted from a hun- 
dred throats. “The Red Douglass for ever !” 

“ Be itso, then—and listen to me men!” cried the 
fearless chieftain. ‘‘ We must meet this danger like 
men, and not like idiots. If the ship leaks, we must 
man the pumps. If we find she must go on shore, we 
must make rafts, and use every effort possible to 
save our own lives. There is one danger worse than 
this yawning sea—worse than yonder beetling cliffs. 
it is the spirit-room. Scarce one of you but knows 
what rum makes of men! It takes away manhood— 
it givesmadness instead of courage, it weakens every 
nerve and benumbs every muscle. Thereforeit must 
not and shall not be touched. The first man whom 
i hear speak of it, shall die. You have chosen me to 
command you while we stand here looking death 
inthe face. I have accepted the position with all 
its duties and responsibilities, and will meet them. 
Obey me, and all will go well. But mark me, the 
first mutineer dies by my hand!” 

“ The Red Douglass for ever !” was the 
cheer to these words. 

“ Then be ready, men, for work when there is need 
for labour,” said the chief, and turning he went to 


answering 





the taffrail, and, taking a seat, began again to look 
over the map which he had been examining. In 
the contemplation of this he seemed fora time utterly 
lost. 


The masts were cut away, and went crashing 
down, but he paid no attention to the noise, drags 
were got out by the shouting seamen, but he did not 
lift his eyes from his map. Poring over it, marking 
spots here and there with a pencil, he seemed likaa 
general studying out the topography of a country 
which he was about.to invade. But suddenly a cry 
arose which in an instant started him to his feet. 

“ A leak—a monstrous leak ; there is four feet of 
water in the ship’s hold!” was the cry of the ship’s 
carpenter. 

“To the pumps, men! Now is the time to show 
your manhood!” cried the Red Douglass. “If you 
love life work for it!” 

In a few seconds the brakes of every pump were 
fully manned, the convicts under their cool leader 
working as steadily as if they wer8 in no peril. Yet 
the peril was fearful. 

The light of the sun, seen glancing through the 
clouds, fell wpon dark, rugged cliffs, hundreds of 
{ ve the sea, rising perpendicularly up. Not 
a surge broke until the huge waves rolled up against 
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the face of the solid rocks, and there breaking with 
terrible force, they dashed in foam more than mast- 
head high, falling back in foam and fog like spray. 

If the ship once‘struck the cliff, farewell to all hope 
for her and every soul on board. Sure destruction 
only could ensue. And slowly, yet surely, she was 
drifting towards her fate. The rocks which it had 
required a glassat first to see were now plainly visible 
to every eye on board. With a sound like distant 
thunder, or the rubbing ef the iron wheels-of an army 
of artillery, every ear on board could hear'the break- 
ing of those monstrous surges against the flinty 
rocks. 

On—on—the leak gaining, though every pump 
was at work—the doomed ship drifted. 

“Tt is useless to work! Heaven helpmy wife and 
little ones in far Dundee!” groaned the captain. 
“We are lost!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue seamen, better aware of their danger than 
the convicts, most of whom were landsmen, now 
gave up all hope. Some stood. and looked 
at the cliffs in speechless horror, others knelt down 
on the spray-washed deck and prayed, others. raved 
and blasphemed, cursing themselves and all around 
them. And then they, the very men whom Captain 
Sellick had believed he could easily control, the first 
to break down the barriers of discipline, shouted: 

‘Open the spirit-room and give us rum!” 

In vain both the captaimand mate commanded and 
threatened. 

The guard was formed aboutthe spirit-room hatch. 
The mutinous sailors advanced upon it with mocking 

ter and hideous yells. 
he soldiers fell back, but the giant form of the 
Red Douglass was seen on the centre of the hatch 
the next instant—his drawn sword in one hand, a 
eocked pistelim the other. 

“ Back!" hestemly shouted. “If you are to die, 
meet death like men, with your senses your own. 
Back, I i The first man who puts a foot on this 
hatch dies!” 


“ Down with the convict! We will have rum !” 
shouted a sailor, seizing a handspike, and rushing 
towards the Douglass. 

The giant Seot smiled, but there was terror in 
such asmile. The man rushed on—he raised the 
handspike to strike. The: next second it and his 
head fell together on the hatchway. 

“If you want rum, come and seek it. My sword 
is as thirsty for blood jas you for rum!” cried the 
Douglass. 

The terrible example was sufficient. No more of 
the mutinous crew dared to encounter the dripping 
blade, which at one blow had beheaded their reck- 
less comrade. 

They preferred to await the slower,death by wreck 
or drowning, than the swift, sure blow of that re- 
lentless headsman. 

“To the pumps, every man—there is always an 
undertow where such a serf rises against a cliff!” 
shouted the Red Douglass. “The ship may yet be 
saved. Hope while one plank hangs to another!” 

Strange that one word of hope in that apparent 
hour of doom should be listened to. Yet it was. 
Men who had been weeping and shrieking in abject 
weakness but a few minutes before now sprang to 
the pumps. 

On—on the ship drifted, until she was within a 
biscuit’s toss of the rocks. On, until the deafening 
roar of the breaking waves drowned all other 
sounds. On, until the gale beating vainly against the 
gigantic rocks lost all its force, and a calm was felt 
on board by the spray-drenched crew. 

And there—when scarce ten fathoms length from 
sure destruction, the undertow, or reflux current from 
the recoiling waves, took hold of the deep-sunk hull 
of the ship—and there she swung on the heaving 
waves, recoiling and edvancing, but never so far as 
to reach the ragged rocks in front, or yet to escape 
the impelling force which could take her so far, but 
no farther. 

No human voice could be heard in that terrible 
turmoil. Butthe men, seamen, officers, and convicts, 
looked upon this relief from instant destruction 
almost as a miracle; and upon Red Douglass, who 
had foretold it, when everyone else despaired, as a 
man fit to be a chief and leader even in the face of 
death. 

And now, actually swinging like a pendulum be- 
tween safety and destruction, the ship slowly moved 
along easterly on a current setting in that direction. 
Slowly but steadily, for nearly an hour, until the 
shadows of twilight began to foretell the approach 
of night in her ebon cloak. 

Suddenly the eyes of the Douglass flashed with a 
brilliant light. His quick glance was the first to see 
a@ narrow entrance, cloven, as if by the Almighty 








Hand of the Creator, in the tall cliff—a channel 


barely wide enough for the apparently doomed ship 
to pass, had she been under headway and carefully 
steered. 

Into this singular canal the current or tide ap- 
peared to sweep rapidly ; for as the end of the ship 
nearest to it came abreast, the huge hull veered end 
in, and it seemed for an instant as if she would go in 
safely. 

But it was not to be. Swinging partially in, the 
ship struck the ragged point of a rock close at the 
western edge of the channel—struek it with a fearful 
crash—and then the strained and shattered hull 
began to part: 4 

But as each part.tore om broke from the other, it 
was swept in through. tiie channd ; and though 
many & man went down: gurgling and dying into the 
white yeast of foaming brine, others, clinging to 
rafts, planks and spare, weneesrept on, at first they 
knew not wheres 

But soon they found:thati tlie tide, bearing them 
in beyond the breaking: surf, carried them through 
the cloven cliff into: a amalli tut perfectly smooth 
bay inside, the shores of which were easily 
reached by those who: had the fortune.toget inside 
of the rocks. 

But darkness was. now: upen them, and only by 
the criecs-of those who reaclied'the shore, could it be 
even guessed how many had been saved from the 
wreck, 

Long and terrible seemed! that night to those who 
lived to reach the shore, 

Outside they could heartlieroar of the breakers, 
but inthe wilderness, im the verge of which they lay 
and trembled, they could! hear wild beasts howling 
savagely,.and it seemediasif they had escaped one 
horrible fate, only to:meetiand! perish by another. 

But at last day dawned! them. 

And\now they could Isamm who had been lost—who 

saved. 
Omilie narrow strip of white sand-beach where 
he had first landed, the Red Douglass stood, his 
sword yet girt to his side, and-to him now gathered 
from the different points of the bay all who had sur- 
vived the wreck. 

For seamen, soldiers and convicts seemed to unite 
in looking up to him as the only one capable of being 
a leader among them. 

On mustering every survivor, Ronald Douglass 
found that they only numbered one hundred and 
thirteen souls. Of these, seventy were convicts. 
The crew, officers and guard had numbered one hun- 
dred. 

So, counting in the three hundred convicts, two 
hundred and eighty-seven: souls had perished, for 
none could haye-been saved, except those who had 
been swept in through the narrow chaunel in the 
cliff. 

Among these Douglass sought in vain for a single 
officer of the ship. All of them hed perished. 

-His first act was to bid those most able among tho 
survivors to search among the masses of wrecked 
material cast ashore for provisions. His next, with 
flint and steel, which he had upon his person, to start 
a fire, so that with fuel, which was plentiful, fires 
enough could be built to cook food and dry drenched 
clothing. 

This done, while the survivors were carrying out 
his orders, he spread out his soaked maps, and again 
looked over the topography of the country. 

After provisions had been found and cooked, and 
the men had all taken food, and drank from the nu- 
merous springs and streams which entered the bay, 
Douglass called their attention to him. 

“Men,” said he, “ it is but natural that you should 
all seek to know where we are, and how near to civi- 
lized regions. For my part I am as near to civiliza- 
tion as I intend to go at present, for here in the great 
Black Forest, at one edge of which we now stand, 
such of us as desire it can live a life of freedom. 
Here we are our own masters. But if we go 
farther in we are convicts, and there, as such, must 
live and labour. I will not go. Those who choose 
can, for I will show them the course they must take 
to get.there. Those who, like me, choose freedom 
and a life in the forest, can remain, for united we can 
defy capture, support ourselves, and be independent. 
Those who wish to go will range themselves. upoa 
my left—those who would remain with me on the 
right.” 

Strange indeed it seemed, but not one even of the 
forty-three seamen and soldiers who were not con- 
victs wished to go. Every man formed on his right 
hand. 

“ Then if we are to be self-dependent and free, our 
first duty will be to prepare homes, and to arrange 
for supplying ourselves with food and clothing,” said 
Douglass. “One must be elected to govern, with 
the assistance of others, fora society without order 
or government of some kind cannot hold together. 
“Let the Red Douglass be our leader and king, 





said one of the boldest and most hardened of the 
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convicts. “I’ve. been bad)in my day, and never 
before him have I met a.manI was willing to obey 
for good or for evil.” 

“ Red: Douglass, is: our chiefIct him make our 
laws, and we will obey them !” cried another. 

Andso:by them all it-was decided, and thus early 
in his penal.exile.did the Red Douglass. find himself 
at the head of a bold band, free from restraint, andin 
a position to-defy those. to whom the law would have 
enslaved him. 

At once comprehending the. necoessities:of his‘men 
and his position, he. set parties. at work in building 
temporary quarters from portions of the wreck, can- 
vass, and materials: washed on shore. All the-arms 
that could be found he caused to be carefully cleaned, 
and a couple. of life-boats, metallic ones, were so 
far repaired as to be made useful in the bay, and 
ready for exploring outside when the gale should 
lull enough to. mgke-a passage out through the chan- 
nel possible. 

The men seeing his far-sightedness and compre- 
hension, worked obediently, and soon quite a little 
village of comfortable houses: was erected. Pish 
and game were-found to be abundant in the vicinity, 
so that: hunger, at: least, would not be one of their 
privations. 

At sunset he caused one of the most intelligent 
men of the party, acting as orderly, to call the muster- 
roll, thus early guarding against. an absenteeism, 
which might afford an opportunity for future treach- 
ery, should some man become dissatisfied with his 
rule or with the band. 

By the.next morning the gale was over, and the 
first step of the convict chieftain was to go out and see 
if any part of the ship yet remained whole, or if there 
were any stores to be found where she had struck and 
goneto pieces. To his surprise and pleasure he found 
the stern of the. ship, with her magazines atid two 
large arm-chests in it, wedged up high in a hollow in 
the rocks, thus affording him means of arming and 
equipping all his men. 

Many other articles were found which would be 
aseful also. 

When the ammunition and arms were all conveyed 
on shore, the Red Douglass looked with a singular 
pride upon his band, for he felt that thenceforward, 
so long as they were faithful to him, he could defy 
all attempts that might be made for his or their re- 
capture, and that he could make himself a terror to 
the colony. 

He drew upa code of laws to govern his followers, 
to which all gavea willing assent. There were pe- 
nalties heavy and severe if the laws were broken, 
and death was to be the swift reward of the first act 
of treachery, or‘even the first-sign of a treacherous 
intention. 

Exploring the little bay and a large river which 
emptied into it, the chief made: up his mind either 
to build a vessel there, or else with his. boats to:cap- 
ture-one, for this entrance, so: well concealed from 
outside view, was not marked on any of the maps 
and charts, and he felt sure that its existence could 
be concealed, while it was made immensely usefulto 
the band. 

A week passed:by. Divided into messes and squads 
the convicts and the other men, with sub-officers ap- 
pointed by Douglass, began to fully understand and 
appreciate the! regularity and discipline inaugurated 
by the Red Douglass, and being drilled and instructed 
in the use of.their weapons, they soon learned 
their power for both defensive and offensive . ope- 
ra‘ions. 

He made known his.intentions to prey upon the 
settlements and. government officials ; to war upon 
all who warred against them, and to live upon the 
best. the land could afford. 

This suited his band entirely, and soon the chief- 
tain found that his followers felt a devotion for him 
which was sure to make them. faithful. 

A month passed by, and with his men -well drilled 
the Red Douglass felt able to begin to exert his 
strength, and to commence operations. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Poor Jeannie Douglass tried, with all that patient 
heroism which seems an inherent gift of woman, to 
bear up under the load of grief which weighed upon 
her young heart, when she saw the great ship depart, 
with its wide-spread sails, carrying in it the hus- 
band whom she loved, as few of her sex could love. 
He had given her-a hope—a hope that. they should 
meet again—or she would have sunk in heart-broken 
despair upon the pier, from which she watthed that 
ship’s departure. 

Good old Margery Greeme stood by her side at this 
painful moment, her own heart too full of sorrow to 
make her a very efficient comforter. But there: is 
consolation in company in one’s grief. Solitary 
misery is the deepest and darkest of all. 

There were few gathered down upon the pier to 





look upon the sailing of the transport:vessel. Few, 
probably, who had friends or relatives on-board, felt 
as poor Jeannie did—that the very life-links-of her 
heart were being» strained apart by the-separation 
she had to endure. 

And the few wko were there had departed long 
before Jeannie Douglass thought of moving:from the 
spot ; for while one speck of that ship’s canvass was 
in sight, she kept her eyes fixed upomit. At last 
even that-comfort was gone, and, with a sigh, she 
turned to her attendant and saids 

“We'll go home now, Margery: Hes gone! He 
is gone ” 

“Ay! You-have scen the last of ‘him, but not of 
me,” hissed the voice she-most hated and dreaded. of 
all. on earth. 

Donald Douglass, who had long stoodnear, gloat- 
ing over her silent misery, was now by her side. 

She looked her contempt, but she did. not speak. 

But when she would-have moved on, he stepped in 
front of her, and said : 

“A word,with.you, madam—now that you are a 
grass widow.” 

“Margery, give. me your crutch again, I must 
teach this unconvicted thief and perjured villain 
another lesson,” said) Jeannie, with a. quiet cou- 
rage, which well beeame her in her lonely situation. 

“ The wife of the Red Douglass may not. soil her 
hands by chastising a human hound,” said a bold, 
manly voice, close by, as; Margery was handing tho 
crutch to Jeannie. “He has left friends to watch 
over her, and to punish those who dare.toeven look, 
much less:speak, an insult.” 

And Thomas Hammond, not.now in the-uniform of 
a civil officer, strode between her and: Donald Doug- 
lass. 

“What. business have you here, you Lowland 
cur?’ cried Douglass, angered at the interruption. 

“ Do you see that signet ?” was the other’s reply, 
as he raised his hand with the ring which the Red 
Douglass had placed uponit. “ When that ring was 
placed upon my finger, I swore to protect her from 
wrong and insult. Now, if you value life, you 
miserable. wretch, beware of me: Go.om your way, 
and neither by look, word, nor even thought, offer 
her harm, or I will show you how a Lowland: cur can 
bite a Highland wolf.” 

Donald Douglass turned: white with anger--every 
drop of blood seeming to leave his cheeks. He raised 
a heavy walking-staff which he carried in his-hand, 
but the blow-he intended was not given ; for Ham- 
mond snatched the cane from his hand and tossed it 
into the harbour, and then, with a skill which. gave 
evidence that he had either worn the gloves, or had 
seen pugilistic exercises, he delivered.a.blow so fairly 
between the eyes of the: villain, that he sent him 
staggering to the earth a half-dozen lengths.away. 

“ Now, good lady, you can go.safely to your home,” 
said he to Jeannie, who stood with a look of. grati- 
tude beaming from her pale face. “Yow are not 
friendless, for I promised him who gave me this 
ring to watch between you and harm. Go, if you 
please, before that man gets up. again, for he may 
need more punishment, and that kind of work is. not 
pleasant for a lady to look at.” 

“T thank you—in my husband's name I thank 
you,” said Jeannie, as she moved on: 

It was several minutes before Donald Douglass 
“came to time,” to use. # phrase common in pugi- 
listic cireles. And even before: he slowly rose to his 
feet, dark circles had surrounded. his closed eyes, 
and when he got.to his feet those eyes. were.swollen 
nigh into darkness. 

“ You need training, Donald Douglass: -You are 
in no condition to take punishment!” said Hammond, 


.as he stood near, looking at the pitiful.state,in which 


a single well-directed blow had left his antagonist. 
“ Get a boy to pilot you to a druggist’s+-it will take 
a half dozen leeches to. draw the swelling out of your 
eyes, 8o.that you can see some one else to.insult” 

“ Curse you! I will have revenge for this !’” hissed 
the baffled villain. 

“-Ourses, like chickens, go home.to roost. I care 
as little for your threats of revenge as I do for: you. 
But hark ye, Donald Douglass! There is some 
weight in my fist, as you now know., And so. sure 
as you offer again an imsult to that poor lady, L will 
break every bone in your body but your neck, That 
I will leave for the hangman.” 

Choking with anger, Donald stood and heard the 
ex-constable stride away, for his: eyes were now 
completely closed. And then he had to ask a by- 
stander to assist him to a cab, in which. he could be 
driven to the house of @ surgeon. For Hammond 
had, with studied deliberation, planted his blow 
exactly where it had been effectual in completely 
blinding him. 

Once in the cab, he told the driver where to take 
him, and then as it rattled over the stone pavement, 
he planned out a course of vengeance for what he 
was suffering. 





“That fellow shall follow the Red Deugless- to 
Van Diemen’s-Land-if money’ caw-work: bis- doom |’ 
he muttered.. “And money can place a peer man 
anywhere, from the dungeon to the seaffold.. -As to 
her; she shall not escape me. She will ge-back to 
the. Highlands; 60: will I, when I: have dose with 
her friend and would-be protector. . I-mray-be- slow, 
Jeannie Douglass, but Iam sure. I have sivorm that 
you shail kneel at my feet, as once I knelt aswppHant 
at yours!—and you shall! Ronald is ont of my-way 
now. He will never-recross the again: : Iwill 
put the cur that has blinded me in a place where he 
can think of the folly a poor man commits, when he 
dares to insult a man-of means; and then, Jeannik 
Donglass, your turn will come. I can wait for re- 
venge ; for when I know jit is surely coming, ther¢ 
is comfort in patience.” 

The cab stopped at the, door of th 
the driver helped Donald in. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SKELETON OF THE IRISH GIANT O'BREBN. 
In his last moments he: requested, that after his 
death his remains might be thrown into the ‘sea, in 
order that his bones might not be obtained by th« 
surgeons. The journalistsof the time wel satirized 
the members of the medical profession for thei: 
great anxiety to obtain Bryne’s (O’Brien was an 
assumed name) body. Thus, a newspaper of Jun 
5th, 1783, says: “ The whole tribe of surgeons: put 
in a claim for the poor departed Irish Giant, ‘and sur- 
rounded. his house just as Greenland harpooners 
would an enormous whale. One of them has gone so 
far as to have a niche made for himself in the gient’s 
coffin, in order'to his being ready at hand, ‘om-th: 
witching time of night, when churchyards yata.” 
Another journalist on June 16th wrote: -“8t 
anxious are the surgeons to have possession of ‘th 
Irish giant, that they have offered a ransom of 8 
guineas to the undertakers. This sum being rejected 
they are determined to approach the charchyardby 
regular works, and, terrier-like, unearth him‘ A 
newspaper of June 18th says Byrne's body was 
shipped on board a vessel in the river last night i» 
order to be conveyed to the Downs, where it is-to be 
sunk-in twenty fathoms of water ; the body-bhunters, 
however, are determined to pursue their valnabi 
prey even in the profoundest_ depth of the aquatic 
regions; and have therefore provi diving- 


led a pair of 
bells, with which they flatter themselves they: shall 


be able to weigh hulk gigantic from its watery 


grave!” The“ Annual Register” for 1783, referring to 
the statement that the body had been conveyed to 
the Downs, says that it has reason to “ believe that 
this report is merely a tub thrown out +o the 
whale.” 

Byrne’s coffin was eight feet three inches long, two 
feet eight inches over the shoulders, and twenty-on« 
ineles deep inside. 

It has been stated that Byrne was buried in St 
Martin’s churchyard; but his skeleton is now in the 
Huniterian Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in London ; the tradition being that the cele- 
brated anatomist, William Hunter, gave: 5602. o1 
8001. for his body. The skeleton is: not. so tadlas 
Byrne is alleged to have been, it being ninety-two 
inches and three-quarters high; and it shows that 
the owner was knock-kneed. The cranium presents 
the long and narrow form ; it’ is proportionetely 
much depressed, and has a narrow, low, and re- 
treating forehead. The bones generally are well 
proportioned to the extraordinary height:of the in- 
dividual, with the exception of the bones of the upper 
parts, which are relatively shorter than those of the 
lower.— Giants and Dwar{s,” by Edward. J. Wood. 


Baron ROTHSCHILD AND THE PicTuRE—It) is 
announced that Baron Rothschild, the elder, has just 
become possessor of a veritable Teniers. Someone, 
it appears, told him of the arrival of the picture at 
Paris, and of its being offered for sale; at the same 
time giving him proofs of its authenticity. The 
great banker, who, as becomes a man of his potent 
wealth, patronises the fine arts, hurried off to th« 
holder of the painting. “I'll take it,” said he, after 
a hasty inspection—“ how much?” One hundred 
thousand frances!” (4,000/. in our money.) “ A hun- 
dred thousand frances!” cried the baron, as if such a 
sum were fearful even to mention; and he offered 
considerably less. ‘“ No!” cried the owner, peremp- 
torily. The High Priest of Mammon augmented his 
offer, but met with a refusal; increased it again, and 
was again refused. At last, groaning in the spirit 
he proposed 50,000 francs. The man of the picture 
did not say “No; but neither did he say “ Yes.’ 
In the hope of overcoming his hesitation, the banker 
produced. a roll of notes, and selected fifty of one 
thousand francs each. He spread them out on the 
table. “Behold,” said he, with emotion, “ fifty 


if 
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beautiful notes of 1,000 francs each!” The picture 
man did not take them. “Fifty notes,” cried the 
baron, “ worth infinitely more than their weight in 
goid,—delightful for eye to see—precious for hand 
to grasp!” The possessor of the Teniers looked at 
them, wofully; the baron, on his part, gazed on 
them tenderly, and heaved a sigh. At last, after 
some bargaining, the mighty capitalist added a few 
notes to the fifty, and the picture was his. But, 
though glad to get the painting, he could not, as he 
went away, help casting a “long, lingering look 
behind” on the “ beautiful” pieces of paper he had 
exchanged for it. 





THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
———__——————. 
CHAPTER XX. 


G1iovaANNI stood like oneinafrightful dream. The 
1ast words of the Emperor had been so pointedly 
aud so unmistakably sarcastic and derisive, that he 
would not mistake the spirit.. Had the keen-eyed 
mouarch, in plain words, told him that all his speech 
had been wickedly false,,he could not have felt the 
pang more keenly. But there was no time for reflec- 
tion, aud no opportunity for explanation,—for the 
Emperor had waved his hand a second time,—and 
wilh faltering step and downcast look he left the 
apartinent. 

A silence ef a full minute succeeded the departure 
of Giovanni, and then the Emperor spoke: 

“ Well, Lorenzo, what think you?” 

“Oh, heavens! this is dreadful!” the poor man 
groaned, wringing his hands in anguish. “Sire, you 
canneot know what my sufferings are. I shall be a 
thing of scorn and ridicule in Milan. Men will point 
at me, and laugh because of my foundling son! And 
the children will take up the cry; the women, and 
all Milan will ring with it!” 

* Of course,” remarked the Emperor, persuasively, 
“you have no doubt concerning Giovanni's guilt?” 

“ Ah, sire, he carries it in his face. If he had not 
spoken a word, I could have seenit all. I had hoped 
—-vain, vain hope!—that he might have had some 
excuse to offer ; but he had only falsehood upon his 
tongue, and he has only falsehood in his heart. He 
knows not that his villany has been discovered. If 
he did kuow it, perhaps he would flee. I wish he 
would.” 

The Emperor gravely shook his head. 

“ That is not the true spirit for a Visconti. 

@ crime should not go unpunished.” 

“Pardon, sire. It was my pride that spoke.” 

Another silence was broken by a noise in the court 
below; and, upon looking out, Henry saw that the 
broad terrace was thronging with people, and that a 
few had come into the court. 

“Our good Milanese are taking time by the fore- 
lock,” he said. “ They are already collecting to see 
the procession start for Saint Ambrogio.” 

Lorenzo Visconti started to his feet; he stood one 
moment as if in a trance, and then he sank back and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“ And this is the day which has been set apart for 
srowning you King of Italy, and for placing the 
sceptre of Milan in the hand of the new Podesta. 
Oh, what shall be done ?” 

“This shall be done,” answered the Emperor, 
cheerily: “ the Iron Crown shall be placed upon my 
head, and the sceptre of Milan the archbishop shail 
biess in your hands.” 

“No, no, sire! Iam not——” 

“Hush! It must be so. If you will only have 
courage ‘ 

Ilenry stopped in his speech, for the duke’s head 
had dropped forward, and he was gasping for breath. 
A servant was quickly summoned ; and Matteo, who 
had been walking near, heard the ‘commotion and 
also entered. 

“ Sire,” said our hero, after they had managed to 
restore the duke to a state of semi-consciousness, 
“if this man would live, he should avoid much 
excitement. I think his heart is swollen nigh unto 
bursting.” : 

“I fear you are right, signor,’ 
arch. 

At that moment a shout arose from the throng out- 
side—a shout the burden of which was, “Joy and 
hong life to the Emperor and the Podesta!” 

And Henry added, as he glauced from the window 
to the fainting duke: 

“Oh, this weakness comes at a most unfortunate 
time !” 


Such 


replied the mon- 


OHAPTER XXI. 


Wuite the duke was fainting in the arms of 
Matteo Bellani, and the physician was dealing 
vat the potion which he declared would restore 
to himself, the Lady Paulina and 


the suffercz 


Cassandra were in one of the chambers overlooking 
the terrace. 

“ This is the night on which the Emperor is to 
be crowned King of Italy?” said Cassandra, in- 
terrogatively. 

“ Yes," replied Lady Paulina, “and at the same time, 
too, the golden sceptre of Milan is to be placed in 
the hand of the new Podesta.” 

As she had done several times before, so the old 
woman did again,—folded her hands upon her bosom, 
and, with bowed head, paced to and fro across the 
apartment, seeming entirely absorbed in her own re- 
flections—so much so that she passed very near to 
the maiden several times without noticing her. 
Lady Paulina watched her for a full minute or more, 
and then, with childish earnestness and simplicity, 
she exclaimed : 

“@assandra, what does all this mean? I cannot 
make it out.’ It does not look well for you to have 
so much thought all to yourself, without letting me 
know anything about it; for I know your thoughts 
have something to do with Matteo. Now I want you 
to be good, and tell me just what you have been 
thinking about. Come,—you should not fear to 
trust me,” 

Cassandra stopped and returned the girl’s gaze. 
There was, at first, a hard, harsh expression about 
the corners of her finely-cut, nervous lips, but it soon 
melted away, and her face began to look bright with 
the gleam of some mighty promise. 

“Dear Lady Paulina, I cannot speak here; you 
would not wish me to tell you alone what I have to 
tell. I must have an audience with the Emperor. 
Can you gain it for me?” 

‘Must you see him immediately ?” 

“ As long as he can hold the crowd in satisfied 
subjection, there is no need of his seeing me; but if 
he would give to the gathering Milanese their fill of 
satisfaction, he must first see Cassandra. Go and 
tell him that thus I speak; and if you choose to add 
a word of your own you can do so.” 

Lady Paulina did not stop to question farther. 
She had come to have perfect confidence in the 
woman, and she obeyed her mandate with as much 
zeal as though it had been issued by a mistress 
whom she was sworn to obey. 

She found the Emperor alone, Matteo having re- 
tired fo watch by the couch of the duke while he 
slept. She delivered the woman’s message, and the 
result was, that Cassandra was at once sent for to 
attend him. He was not only willing to see her, 
but he was anxious to doso; andat length the strange 
woman, aforetime called in Milan the Witch of Saint 
Borromeo, stood in Henry’s presence, and very 
quickly commanded his eager attention. He ex- 
tended to her a seat with his own hands, and when 
he had listened to what she had to tell him, he sum- 
moned the physician, who had been in attendance 
upon the duke. ‘The simple question was: Would 
the duke be able to attend to business shortly ? 

And the physician made answer that he could 
attend even now, if there were to be no farther 
shock from circumstances that crushed his heart 
with fear and dread. 

Then the Emperor sent messages to various parts 
of the city, for there were numerous people whom 
he wished to see; and to each was sent an imperial 
summons, 80 direct and so emphatic that it could 
not be mistaken or disobeyed. 

In the meantime Giovanni Visconti, having eaten 
his breakfast and fortified himself with numerous 
draughts of strong liquor—for it will be understood 
that he had been called to the Emperor's presence 
before he had found appetite for food—strolled out 
into the large hall, where he lay in wait for the ser- 
vants of the bed-chamber. He had a vague sense of 
danger, and he desired to know what had been tran- 
spiring in the palace during the night. Hisinterview 
with the Emperor had terminated in a manner which 
left him in painful darkness and doubt. What it 
meant he could not imagine ; the only fear upon him 
was that Henry did not believe him. While he was 
thus meditating, three servants descended the great 
staircase—or, rather, three military couriers—and one 
of these Giovanni sought to stop. 

“ Excuse me, signor, I am in haste.” 

And with that the courier passed on. 

Directly afterwards another messenger descended, 
coming from the direction of the imperial quarters, 
and him the anxious young man stopped, by placing 
himself directly in his way. 

“ Say, fellow, what is the business that sends you 
off in such haste ?” 

“You speak truly, signor. I am sent off in 
haste ; so you will permit me to pass without inter- 
ruption.” 

“ Whither go you, sirrah? and from whom?” de- 
manded Giovanni, excitedly. 

“Signor will pardon me. 
him.” 


I have no message for 





In his rage Giovanni would have stopped the mes- 


senger by force, but the latter slipped by with a 
quick movement, and was in the court before he could 
prevent it. ; 

“ By my life!” swore Giovanni, as he strode to and 
fro across the hall at the foot of the stairs, “ the next 
rascal who comes down will answer me, or he shall 
feel this point where it can give him a nice wound 
to nurse.” 

He drew his sword half-way from its scabbard as 
he spoke, and then thrust it back with a clang. 

“ When the Podesta’s sceptre is in my hands, I'll 
give some of these fellows a taste of my quality.—~— 
I wonder how it is with Master Matteo Bellani this 
morning. Let’s see,—he’s gone long before this. 
Mercy on me! I talk of morning as though I had 
been up with the sun; whereas I find the day well 
on when I open my eyes. Diavolo! I wonder if they 
noticed my condition? The old duke observed no- 
thing ; but the Emperor—— Ha! ye gods and gates 
of endless fire! who?—what—— Death and con- 
sternation !”’ 

Thus wildly and incoherently ejaculating, Giovanni 
staggered back against the wall, and moved not until 
Matteo Bellani had descended the stairs: Then he 
sprang forward and laid his hand upon our hero’s 
arm; at the same time gazing eagerly into his face. 
Did his senses deceive him? It might be possible. 
Had he not thought so, he never would have ventured 
to place his hand upon that arm. 

“Speak! Art thou Matteo Bellani?” 

“Surely, signor, thine eyes must have become 
sadly blurred that thou shouldst be forced to ask 
such a question. Iam, of a verity, Matteo Bellani; 
and I was tried last night before the Holy Court of 
the Inquisition.” 

“ And you were found guilty and condemned?” 

“ You are right, signor.” 

“ You were condemned to die—a—this very day— 
early in the morning ?” 

“ You are right again, signor.” 

“ And will you tell me how I find you here—alive 
and free ?” 

“Indeed, signor, your question embraces more 
points than I have timé now to answer. I am in 
haste.” 

“ Oho!” exclaimed Giovanni, placing himself before 
the young artisan and drawing his sword. “ Youare 
escaping from proper restraint, eh? I see. But your 
ruse will not succeed. In the name of the chief 
power of the city i arrest you!” 

“Tn the name of the Emperor of Germany, whose 
messenger I now am, I hold myself above your ar- 
rest,” replied Matteo, calmly, but with wondrous 
depth and power of tone. 

And ashespoke he took acareful survey and account 
of the possibilities before him. He had no weapon of 
any description, nor was there anything within reach 
which would serve him in that respect. But his 
wit was keen, his perceptions quick; and in an in- 
stant he saw how he must overcome the giovinastro, 
and put him from his path. 

“ By heavens !” shouted Giovanni, raising his sword 
for a thrust, “if you attempt to pass me I'll run you 
through! You shall know who has authority here. 
Base wretch, thou art seeking to escape from lawful 
custody! Hold, or by 4 

Quick as thought Matteo sprang forward, turning 
the point of the sword by catching the flat of tho 
blade upon his left arm, and in an instant he had 
grasped the sword-wrist, aud wrenched the weapon 
away. Then, with all his power, he flung the ducal 
foundling from him, sending him whirling like a 
top to the far side of the hall. 

When Giovanni fully recovered his senses he was 
alone, and his sword, broken off close to the hilt, lay at 
his feet. He gazed about him in a state of blank 
amazement, and as he picked up the broken blade, 
he muttered: 

“This is not the end! Let come what will, that 
man shall pay the full penalty of his outrages upon 
me. If, by some mysterious chance, he hath been 
set free, it shall be allthe same. There are many 
keen, sure blades in Milan to be hired for money!” 

At this juncture another messenger came down the 
broad staircase, and as Giovanni thought to inter- 
cept him, the man stopped before reaching the floor 
of the hall, and spoke: 

“ Signor, thou art he whom I seek. I come from 
the Emperor, and he would see thee in the upper 
chamber of audience.” 

* Look ye, sirrah, what is the business ?” 

“Indeed, signor, I have no knowledge what- 
ever.” 

“ Who is with the Emperor?” 

“ Only the duke, that I saw.” 

“My father, you mean,” said Giovanni, sternly. 

“The noble duke, your father, signor,” pronounced 
the messenger, bowing. ; 

But the words evidently crossed the grain of his 
feelings. 





He who had brought the message turned back up 
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the staircase, while he who had received the mes- 
sage repaired to his own apartments, there to remove 
his sword-belt, and otherwise prerer+ himeelf for the 
interview. 

It was not proper for one not ca military duty to 
wear an offensive weapon in presence of the Emperor, 
but long years of habit had led Giovanni to feel un- 
safe without something of the kind; so he selecteda 
broad-bladed dagger, with a sheath of red leather, 
and hid it in his bosom. 

* * * > 

Henry of Luxemburg and Lorenzo Visconti sat in 
the audience chamber, where the prince of the house- 
hold was wont to deal with his own people. It was 
a spacious apartment, overlooking the grand terrace 
upon one side, while from a heavy bartizan a full 
view of the Piazza d’Armi could be obtained, thus 
giving the occupants of that chamber opportunity to 
witness all approaches to the castle by land. 

Lorenzo Visconti was eager and anxious; but 
stronger than he had been before for many days. 
He trembled from top to toe, but not from weak- 
ness. 

“Oh, good Henry!” he cried, extending his clasped 
hands towards the Emperor, “ what bave youin store 
forme? Why keep me so long uponthe rack? I 
swear to thee, if I find not relief soon in information 
I shall go crazy.” 

“Hush, Lorenzo,” returned the Emperor, per- 
suasively. “Though I know enough to be enabled 
to assure thee that this very day thy house shall re- 
sume its sway over Milan in honour, yet I know not 
all the particulars. The audience which I have called 
is for the purpose of exposing everything. Zounds! 
but we'll have an entertainment better than those 
given at the theatre. I am as anxious as you, 
good cousin, socompose yourself, and—ah, here comes 
one of our guests!” 

It was Giovanni who had entered. He gave a 
quick glance into the Emperor's face, and when he 
saw that its expression was bland and self-satisfied, 
he took courage, and, from his independent manner, 
he supposed the interview had to do with the com- 
ing ceremonies of the evening. 

“Signor,” spoke Henry, “we have summoned a 
number of persons to be present here with us this 
afternoon, and as we cannot well proceed to business 
until all have arrived, you may be seated, and await 
the event. 

The young man bowed, and retired to a seat near 
the post of the bartizan, where he busied himself in 
looking over an old vellum manuscript, which some of 
the monks of Saint Ambrose had written for the 
Visconti family. 

Not long after Giovanni had taken his seat the 
door was again opened, and this time Father Eustace, 
the porter of the Foundling Hospital, entered ; but 
he came not alone. Behind him, leaning upon a ser- 
vant, came Father Oswald, the Franciscan friar who 
had had charge of the hospital during the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant of Milan. Ninety-and-five 
was the number of the years of the old man’s 
pilgrimage upon earth ; and though unable to endure 
much fatigue, his mind was as clear and retentive, 
and his instincts as true and reliable, as when, half a 
century before, his companions had called him an old 
man. 

The Emperor arose as Father Oswald entered, 
and with his own hand conducted him to a seat. 

“You will suffer me, holy father, to assist your 
steps ?” 

“Thou art Henry of Luxemburg ?” queried the old 
m 


an. 

“Yes, father.” 

He stopped as he reached the easy-chair which 
had been selected for his use, and before he sat down, 
he placed his hand upon Henry’s head. 

“In the name of all the holy ones of heaven, I 


bless thee, my son! I pray heaven that wisdom, 
goodness, truth, justice, and mercy, with long life 
and many joys, may be thine!” 

The monarch was deeply affected by the blessing, 
and his nether lip quivered, and his blue eyes grew 
moist, as he returned his simple words of gratitude. 
But he had not much time to devote to the aged 
Franciscan. 

The door was opened again, this time to give en- 
trance to Matteo Bellani and his stout attendant 
Spance, who bore between them upon a light litter 
the paralytic form of old Nicolas. Giovanni started 
with a convulsive movement when he beheld this 
trio ; and for the first time the more delicate muscles 
of his face quivered as though with dread. Nicolas 
Bellani, shattered as he was, gave token that he fully 
appreciated this present honour, and his salutation to 
the Emperor was as proper as it could have been 
from one of sound body. And to Visconti, too, he 
paid profound respect, remarking, with a slight 
touch of childishness in his tone, that all-that was 
left of him was Ghibelline wholly and entirely. 
Matteo glanced at the man who sat by the post of 





the bartizan; but it was only a passing look, and no 
one could have told from the expression upon his 
handsome face, that he entertained else than the most 
kindly feeling towards the trembling wretch. 

After old Nicolas had been comfortably seated, 
and Spanco had assumed a post of care over him, the 
Emperor opened a paper which he held in his hand, 
and glanced his eye over the characters thereon set 
down. 

Then he looked over the company assembled 
around him, and the nod of his head was significant 
of satisfaction. 

Upon Henry’s right hand were a row of empty 
seats—and there were seats of honour, too. But 
they were not to be empty long. One more glance 
over the assembly, and then the monarch turned to 
his page, who stood by his elbow, and whispered 
in his ear. 

The page went out; and when he returned he 
was accompanied by those who were necessary to 
the first act of the strange drama that Henry of 
Luxemburg had upon the tapis. There were the 
Duchess Lavinia, the Princess Paulina, the maid Lu- 
cetta; and, last, but by no means least, Cassandra, 
the Witch of St. Borromeo. 

They were seated upon the Emperor’s right hand, 
and directly afterwards he commanded order, and 
Henry himself prepared to speak the prologue. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue Emperor rapidly sketched the political 
situation in Milan, briefly stated the history of Vis- 
conti’s early marriage and the recovery of his son, 
and then said: 

“The question now before us is, Is his son a 
traitor and a murderer? Did he listen to proposi- 
tions to sell the city to Francisco Della Torre, and 
did he, like a sneaking coward, waylay and murder 
an imperial messenger? and that, too, that he might 
intercept a message of mercy, thus, deliberately and 
with calm intent, doing a double murder!” 

“Sire!” shrieked the man who sat by the post 
of the bartizan, “do you lay those charges upon 
me?” 

“Art thou the duke’s son?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I trust we may prove thee innocent. At 
all events, thou mayest take this assurance,” added 
Henry, with deep solemnity: “if it lies within the 
power of human evidence to lift this burden from 
the good duke’s heart, it shall be done. And now,” 
he went on, addressing the assembly, “ let me pursue 
the work in my own way. I will call upon you as I 
want you; andI give this one injunction—and this 
alone—to be held sacred by each and all; you shall 
answer me the truth, the whole truth, and that with- 
out admixture of error, without prevarication and 
without hesitation.” 

There was a general movement of those present, 
each looking into the face of the other, to see if he 
or she could detect anywhere any signs of intelli- 
gence. The foundling—he who sat by the bartizan 
—shewed signs of suffering. He tried to wear his 
old reckless look, but he could not raise the corners 
of his mouth high enough. 

There were two—and two alone—who gave no 
signs of anxiety or uneasiness ; and those were the 
Emperor and Cassandra. They seemed to under- 
stand the play, and nothing was hidden from them. 

Nicolas Bellani was.the first called. 

“ Nicolas Bellani, is the young man called Matteo, 
who now sits upon your right hand, your child ?” 

The old man caught his breath, and looked 
frightened. 

“ Fear not,” pursued the Emperor. “ It shall be 
well for you if you give me an answer truthful and 
direct. Is Matteo your child ?” 

“ No, sire,—not a child of my own loins, but of 
my love he is wholly my own.” 

“ Right, good Nicolas. Your answer pleases me. 
And now will you tell me how he came into your 
hands ?” 

The Emperor’s easy and smiling manner gave the 
old man courage ; and, now that the ice was broken, 
he had no more hesitation, only to cast one glance 
at Cassandra, from whom he obtained an assuring 
look. 

“ Sire, this woman before me, called Cassandra, 
brought him unto me as achild of herown. She 
had been engaged as a nurse in the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and while there her child was born, and as 
soon as she was able to walk safely forth, the di- 
rectors discharged her. I took the boy; and every 
night I bless heaven for the hour that gave him 
unto me.” 

“Good Nicolas, I thank thee for thy ready an- 
swer. And now, Father Eustace, I trust you will 
answer me as truthfully and as readily.” 

The friar arose, hardly knowing whether to be 
afraid or not. 





“Father Eustace, were you in the hospital when 
Cassandra's child was born ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“I was an assistant to the porter, hoping one day 
to be porter myself.” 

“Were you then in full cémmunion with 
Brotherhood of Saint francis ?” 

“ No, sire.” 

“You must have been very young ?” 

“Not twenty, sire.” 

“T do not wonder, then, that you fell aside from 
the path of strictest virtue according to the tenets of 
the Brotherhood.” 

” Sire!” 

“ Do you not comprehend, Father Eustace ?” 

“ Indeed I do not, sire.” e 

“Holy father,” spoke the monarch, bending npon 
the friar a look that made him quail, and set the hot 
blood tingling away to the ends of his ears, “I 
should be sorry if from you I should receive the first 
impediment. 1 hope you will tellmethe truth. It shall 
be best for you if you speak of things as they truly 
were. You had best take counsel of your judgment, 
and not be terrified by the recollection of a little 
fault for which, perhaps, you have done heart- 
penance a thousand times. Now, te™ ime, Father 
ustace : what know you of the'matter whereof | have 
spoken? Were you not the father of Cassandra's 
child ?” 

A moment of tremulous, blushing hesitation, and 
then the friar answered: 

“ Sire, | was not twenty years of age then. I did 
commit the sin; but heaven knows 1 have prayed 
for forgiveness continually.” 


the 


Those who sat around did not show, by their looks, 
any great reverence for Father Eustace’s spirit ol 
contrition. But it seemed no part of the Emperor's 
purpose to reflect upon the friar’s moral character 
He simply nodded, and said to him: 

“Holy father, I thank thee for answer: 
and I here give thee assurance that it shall not harm 
thee.” 

At this point Matteo Bellani sat with folded hands; 
the picture of calm despair. There was something 
terrible in the mighty convulsion of sonl, which 
showed itself upon his face in a pallor like’ unto 
death. In this mood he accidentally 
once more towards the man who sat by the post 
of the bartizan, and he saw there a gleam of gloating 
triumph, and he heard him plainty say, though the 
words were in an undertone, “ That’s keener by far 
than a sword-thrust!” 

But there was not much time for consideration. 
The Emperor was hurrying on. When Father 
Eustace had taken his seat he next called Father 
Oswald. The old man was suffered to remain seated, 
but he bowed with marked reverence, and seemed 
anxious to assist the Emperor in any way he could. 

“Holy father, Lorenzo Visconti brought his child 
to thee ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And you took entire control of the charge ?” 

“Yes, sire. Knowing the child’s father, and hav- 
ing a large sum of money placed in my hands, to be 
used in taking care of the boy after his regular term 
at the hospital should have expired; and, further- 
more, thinking that the noble father might possibly 
wish at some time or other to reclaim him, I gave un- 
usual care to his special case. In Valenza lived an old 
scholar named Sebastian Guido—a friend of mine, 
and a true Christian gentleman and sage. He took 
the boy willingly, and I know that he did all in his 
power to teach his pupil whatsoever his mind was 
capable of grasping. At the age of fifteen the boy 
tired of the toil and restraint of study, and refused 
to study any more. Old Sebastian, honourable to the 
last degree, gave the lad one hundred sequins when 
he went away. I knew when the boy—we had called 
him Ludovico—I knew when he left Sebastian 
Guido’s, and I have képt my eye upon him ever since ; 
and I am sorry te say, sire, that since he has been 
his own master, he has not been travelling heaven- 
ward.” 

“You do not think you could have made any mis- 
take ?” suggested Henry. “Is it not possible that, 
during the ten years that have elapsed since Ludo- 
vico left his old tutor at Valenza, the youth may have 
slipped from your ken, and some other person have 
been taken up in his place?” 

The old man shook his head solemnly and _ posi- 
tively. 

“Sire, I have not lost sight of Ludovico at all. I 
am as sure that yonder stands the Ludovico whom | 
gave into Guido’s care as I am that | am now alive, 
and addressing my Emperor.” 

The young man by the bartizan had assumed the 
look of a conqueror; while he who sat at the right 
hand of Nicolas Bellani looked so sad and miseravle 
that a brute might have gazed upon him with sym~ 
pathy. 
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“Father Oswald, there is something curious in my 
1, and it arises from a peculiar coincidence that 
spiredwhil idevico was an infant.in your hands. 

I'he child of Cassandra and Eustace was there atthe 

and I have heard that there were marks 

ants of sufficient significance tobe noted 





Same time; 
upon the it 


the time, 





“So far as 


the child of Lorenzo Visconti was con- 
you speak truly, sire. I discovered the mark 
while the nurse was removing the clothing in which 
the little one was sent to the hospital. The nurse 


had called my atten the magnificent form and 
proportions.of the cli It was a simple thing, sire, 
but I shall nev that form. I could have 


iad it before him, while car- 
t the infant Hercules and 

he gerpent. But the mark, sire, was a bright brown 
; m the left shoulder, in the form of a five- 





iis point the young man at Nicolas’s right 

ve a sudden start, and all the blood in his 
i rushing to his head. He who sat 
Zan grew suddenly restive and uneasy. 

“ Father Eustace,” said the Emperor, turning to the 
younger friar, “do you remember any peculiar mark 
upon your child?” 

The monk winced, as though the term thus applied 
grated upon his feelings most terribly; but he an- 
swered without Legsiéation : 


sysicm seem 






wy the bar 





Yes, sire. Cassandra called my attention to it, 
there was something so peculiar about it. Upon his 
left leg, between the knee and the hip, on the outside, 
was the mark of a cross, and upon the upright bar, 
in just the proper place, was a slight excrescence, 
like a wart, which gave it the appearance of a human 
head.” 


years ! 

“Piltell you: that night, I had resolved within 
myself that my child should enjoy all the blessings 
set. apart for the child of the Visconti. I had been 
maligned—I knew that I was to be discharged from 
the hospital ; and it had been told to me that my 
child ‘would not be suffered to remain. In my heart 
I swore that my child should remain; and that 
he should enjoy all that a Visconti could enjoy. 
I saw Lorenzo Visconti, when he came with his 
infant; ‘and I saw that his father’s heart beat high 
and strong for it. ‘The thought occurred to me—and 
it was a strong oue, too: at some time, a duke of 
Milan may come and claim that boy ; and I resolved, 
if he did, that he should claim my boy! 

“Sire, I had made‘the exchange of infants on 
that night, when I was:so startled upon meeting Fa- 
ther Oswald. I had not a particle of difficulty inmy 
way. 1 was.an elder nurse by far than she who 
had charge of the child of Visconti; and, allowing 
me to take her place, she went upon a mission for me 
without suspicion. When I left that apartment I 
had exchanged the clothing and the leaden tickets 
of the two babes, and I bore the child of Lorenzo 
Viscontiin my arms, and he has passed for my child 
ever since. 

“ Sire, I need not tell you of the wild and roving 
life I have led. In Saint Donato, sire, I learned that 
Lorenzo Visconti: had claimed his child for the pur- 
pose of clevating him to the governorship of Milan. 
My conscience smote me. I had come'to love my 





At this moment the man by the bartizan gasped for | 
n Matteo looked towards him next, | 
and his fingers were 
lutched until » nails had eateninto the flesh. Had 
Matieo spoken then, he would probably have spoken | 
thus:—“ The star is upon my shoulder; and thy | 
looks plainly declare that upon thy leg is the imprint 
»f the er a 
Lady Paulina had been, during all this strange 
‘iously and powerfully affected. When it 
1dra was the mother of Matteo, 
aud that his father was a licentious monk, she was 
nearly fainting, and only the assistance of Lucetta, 
who administered k restorative, saved her. 
beheld the assassin con- 
vuised with dread, and Matteo radiant with hope— | 
she wore a brighter expression, and seemed to look 
for the end with pleasthg promise. | 
The Emperor now turned to the only witness who | 


breath, and wh 


his face was.as pale as death, 
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appeared that Cass 


a qui 
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Bat now—now that she 





was present that had not been examined. 
“ Cassandra,” he said, “time presses, and you 
must be brief. The populace are crowding the 


terrace, and I would know if they are this night to 
behold their ruler. Shall I question the two found- 
lings? 

* You had better, sire.” 

hen Henry spoke to the man by the bartizan, 
alled him Ludovico, and asked him if he had 
the mark of a cross upon his leg, as had been de- 
seribed. The youth hesitated; but when he had 
been informed that guards would be called in to 
make the examination, he confessed that he had. 

And had Matteo the mark of a star upon his 
shoulder? Yes. He had it very plainly—so 
jlainly that it had always been a source of marvel 
to him. 

And then the Emper 

uld explain thi 





wr asked Father Oswald if he 





(he astonished old man could explain nothing. 
He had been so sure of his man from other circum- 
stances, that he had not thought of this. It was to 
him a and impenetrable mystery. 

Again the Emperor turned to Cassandra. 

“Can you explain it, woman ?” 

“ Yes, sire. 

And before the breathless audience the old woman 
tood forth and spoke as follows: 

‘Sire, agreeably to your request, and in accord- 
»nce with my own desires, I shall be brief; but I 


shall be frank and expl 


r Uswa 


I have first a question 
Id. Holy father, do you re- 
ning, about the time of the 
leaving of the infant in yourcharge, you met me in 


to ask of Fath 


member that one ev 


lor; and tl the sudden affright of the 

eting caused me to drop my child ?” 
Che old man, with but an instant’s reflection, re- 
plied that he remembered it very well. “I .remem- 


ber it the more parti ularly,” he said, “because ‘in 
falling itshead struck a corner of one of the stone 
“ton ; tere 

ep ZasHh. 


Ay,” added Cassandra; “and the scar exists to 


this day. Matteo, will you suffer Father Oswald to 
look at your head ?” Matteo moved to the old friar’s 
side, and the scar w 


s found there. 
4 sia} 
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| which I had really given birth, in spite of all that 


adopted child, because he was good, true and brave 
and because he was all that a right-minded man 
should be; and I had information that the child to 


had been done in his favour, was a low and disre- 
putable person. Our good Spanco, unknown to his 
master, had kept me informed upon these matters. 
But I was determined to see for myself. I came, 
and I saw; and I said to myself before heaven, 
‘Cassandra, do right and fear not. It shall be 
better for thee, aud far, oh! very far better for 
Milan !’ 

“Sire, Lhave spoken. The proof is ‘before you, 
and a child could not mistake it. He whom men 
have called Matteo Bellani is the true and legitimate 
child ef Lorenzo, the Duke Visconti. May heaven 
bless and prosper him to the end of a loug, long 
life!” 

Happy, happy Visconti! Upon his mind there 
was not.a particle of doubt; and upon Matteo’s face, 
from the eyes downwards, was stamped a picture of 
the sainted Irene,—the same fimely-cut nose, the 
same full, blooming cheeks, tle same generous, brave 
mouth, the same chin, and the same dimple ‘in its 
centre. 

While the stout youth held his father to his 
bosom, and while the joy-burdened old duke was 
murmuring his words of blessing, the servants 
made a movement in answer to a sign from the 
Emperor. They bore into the chamber a litter, and 
upon the litter reclined the ‘Teutonic messenger, 
Kodolpho. 

“Here is our last witness,” pronounced Henry. 
“Ludovico, wilt thou come forward and confront 
him ?” 

The man by the bartizan had seen them bear that 
form in. He started to +his feet, and for a moment 
he gazed about him like a madman who was cateh- 
ing breath between his paroxysms. ‘Then, quick as 
thought, he snatched the hidden dagger from his 
bosom, and leaped towards father and son. But he 
did not reach them. Our keen-eyed Spanco, well 
acquainted with the rascal’s peculiarities of cowardly 
wickedness, had been watching him; and when he 
started forward, the ititerposition of a foot served to 
throw him prone upon ‘the floor; and ina very few 
seconds more he had been seized and bound. 

The officer who superintended the work of accom- 
plishing the Emperor’s pleasure, when Ludovico had 
been secured, looked up and silently awaited farther 
orders. . 

And as silently Henry gave them. He pointed to 
the door, and then ran his finger off in the direction 
of the strongest dungeon. There could be no mistak- 
ing that order. There may have been no harshness 
meant, but«it was surely meant that the prisoner 
should not escape. 

* * * » * 

A courier went out to the people on the grand 
terrace, and upon'the Oorso,and told them that be- 
fore the sun went down Henry of Luxemburg ‘would 
proceed to the church of Saint Ambrogio, and there 
be crowned King of Italy. And at the same time it 
was announced that the duke’s true son had been 
found, and that he was beloved. by the Emperor. 


ened meat that time, that should cause me to drop 
my own infant from my bosom? ay, when I was/ powers of Podesta, but Henry had appointed him Im- 


in the habit of meeting you in that corridor a score 
of times .a day, and thad been so used for ten 


not only should Matteo Visconti be invested with the 


perial Vicar, with full authority to exercise the Em- 
peror’s rights in all Lombardy. 

Shout upon shout went up ‘from the glad people, 
for they felt now that a steady and just rule was to 
be instituted. Within an hour the intelligenco 
had reached every nook and corner of Milan, and 
Saint Ambrogio became the centre of universal in- 
terest. 

* * * * 

Tt was just before setting forth from the palace for 
the scene of coronation that the Emperor drew Lady 
Paulina towards him, and said unto her: 

“Dear lady, state reasons compel me ‘to present 
to you once more the stern ‘necessity of uniting the 
interests of Bozzolo and Ostiano with those of Milan. 
If you would please me ” 

“Sire!” 

“ What !—Tears ? 

“Oh, sire, torture me not, I pray.” 

“ Will this be torture ?” 

As he spoke he led her to where stood Matteo— 
the same Matteo as of old; but Bellani no longer— 
now Matteo Viscouti~and he offered‘to place her 
hand in his. 

But it was not so to be. With-one low cry of 
eestatic joy the princess tottered forward; and was 
held to the bosom of her true lover—the bosom 
whereon she was to find rest and refuge for all the 
years of her lifeto come. Happy then, in the morn- 
ing of love’s career—and happier ‘still as year after 
year gave tone and depth to the blessing! 

What need I more to tell? ‘It is known how, 
through a successful reign, Matteo Visconti retained 
the friendship of the German Emperor ; and how his 
Uncle Ottone, Archbishop of Milan, upheld and sus- 
tained bim with all the power of the church. 

As for the unfortunate and wicked foundling, 
Ludovico, though he deserved the severest penalty of 
the law, yet, in the midst of their joy and success, 
those who held him a prisoner could not find it in 
their hearts to sentence him ; so he was set free on 
the condition that he would leave Milan immediately, 
and never return,—a thing which he was glad enough 
to do. 

Our other friends were all .remembered according 
to their needs. 

Cassandra might have found a home at the palace, 
had she so desired ; but she felt not in her true elo- 
ment there, so she went ‘back to where she had 
planted her vines about a pretty cot at the southern 
slope of the Lepontine Alps; but she did not refuse 
the proffered: botnty of the grateful duke and 
duchess—a golden bounty, which enabled her, in her 
old age, to do deeds of charity that made her name 
blessed in her mountain home. 

Spanco being continually in attendance upon his 
master, and Lucetta being as constantly in attend- 
ance upon her mistress, the two were thrown much 
together ; and, finally, it came to pass that they told to 
each other their love,and mutually agreed that it would 
be a grand thing to try the same experiment, which 
had resulted in so much happiness to Matteo and 
Lady Paulina. 

No objections were made by those who alone had 
the right to object ; and they became man and wife. 
Spanco had no desire to traduce his master; nor 
could Lucetta have been induced to say aught 
against her dear mistress; but, privately and in very 
guarded tones, they declared to each other that they 
would not exchange places with the Duke and 
the Duchess for worlds! 

THE END, 


Sse 





Is it ‘then so distasteful that 


GREENLAND Binps.—The eggs being all alike, it 
seemed to me strange that each bird should know 
its own, and come back to it; but the doctor told me 
that they did this with unerring certainty, each 
picking out its egg, as a hen would pick ‘her brood 
of chickens from the largest flock. Sometimes an 
egg, however, tumbles from the shelf while 
owner is away; and then the unhappy bird seizes 
upon the first unclaimed one she can find when she 
comes back, and down she sits upon if as uncon- 
cernedly as ifit were her own, and there were no 
means among the feathered tribes ‘for punishing 
theft. But she must take good care that she is not 
observed, élse punishment will surely come. Tho 
robbed bird may rob another in her turn. But woe 
be unto her if the theft is known! I saw one old 
sober-sides, as we passed along, suddenly pounced 
upon by an infuriated hen, whose egg she had 
doubtless stolen; and then began 9 combat as fierce 
and angry as ever took place between old fishwives. 
The birds clutched each other by the throat, they 
pounded each other with their wings, they pegged 
away at each other’s eyes, until at last their bills 
were locked together, and down they floundered to 









Ay—to prove this, the Milanese were assured, that 
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the water, where they kept on fighting still, until 
we pulled them into the boat and parted them, when 
Adam quickly wrung their necks, and'soon after 
had them stewing in his pot, and "made a meal of 
them. Combats such as these were very frequent ; 
and the shrieks of the fighting birds, the screams of 
other birds who seemed to be spoiling for a fight, 
the endless scoldings and chatterings that were go- 
ing on between near neighbours, as they sat there, 
rigid and straight, upon their rocky shelves,—all 
mingled with and added to the ceaseless flutter of 
the wings of birds that were flying to.and fro—filled 
the air witha roaring sound, which, distinguishable 
at a distance of several miles, almost drowned our 
voices aS we neared the cape. — Doctor Molke’s 
Friends. 








TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE. 

“T pon’? faney the looks of your new bean, 
Sylvia.” 

Aunt Margaret soberly adjusted her knitting 
needle in the little silver sheath that was pinned to 
her side, and shook her head as she spoke. 

Sylvia Brand sat inthe window opposite, with a 
large basket.of table-linen beside her, mending with 
infinitesimal stitches the rents and thin spots therein 
to be found. 

“T am sure he is very handsome, Aunt Margaret,” 
pleaded Sylvia, in defence of her impugned cava- 
lier. 

“ Well, maybe he’s: handsome enough, though his 
whiskers are too long, and there’s a bold kind of 
look in his eyes; but he wears too many rings, and 
makes too ausuch outside show for my taste. I 
don’t believe your father would approve of his com- 
ing here to see you so much, Sylvia.” 

Sylvia tossed her little head, as if to signify that 
Aunt Margaret didn’t know everything. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Aunt Margaret to herself, 
as she sat at her back parlour window, the next 
Sunday afternoon, with her best gold spectacles an, 
and her prayer-book in her hand, “if there ain’t 
that Mr. Meacham again, coming home from church 
with our Sylvia, just as bold. . Well, I never!” 

She wasat the door just as Sylvia tripped up the 
steps, and with such a forbidding expression on her 
rosy winter-apple of a face, that the cavalier in- 
stinetively abandoned the ground, and lifting his 
hat with great politeness, bade Miss Brand “good 
afternoon.” 

Sylvia came blushing in, looking very pretty, and 
a little defiant, and hummed a psalm to herself as she 
unpinned her cherry-coloured bonnet-strings. 

“Sylvia,” said the old lady, sternly, “I don’t wish 
to be hard on you, but I can’t allow you to be keep- 
ing company with that fellow. Now let this be the 
last of it, that’s a good girl.” 

It was rather a singular coincidence, the next 
morning, that as Sylvia tripped down the strect, Mr. 
Fitajames Meacham should affably join her at the 
corner. 

“Dear me, Mr. Meacham,” said the little country 
girl, “who'd have dreamed of meeting you?” 

“ Let me carry your basket,” said the gallant Fitz- 
james, and Sylvia let him carry it. 

“T am just going to ‘the milliner’s to get some 
lavender ribbon to retrim Aunt Margaret’s caps,” said 
the gir. “She is going away this afternoon on a 
visit,” 

“T shouldn't think she could leave her establish- 
ment here!” 

“Tndeed, then, she can,” said Sylvia, witha toss of 
her head, which set all the dark brown curls under- 
neath them quivering. “I am to be housekeeper 
during her absence.” 

“May I be allowed to call on you during your 
regency,” said Mr. Meacham, “and judge for myself 
of your eapabilities ?” 

The very blood mounted to Sylvia’s cheek. 

“ Yes. Cometo-morrow evening,” she said, onthe 
mpulse of the moment, as they paused on the step of 
the milliner’s door. 

“ Aunt Margaret will never know,” thought Sylvia, 
with a guilty glow on her cheek; “and it would be 

) pleasant! After all, I shall be housekeeper, and I 
have a right to do as I please!” 

False logic, little Sylvia—false logie and worse 
judgment. But inclination weighed the scale down 
too heavily against duty ! 

“‘ Now, be sure you keep the keys yourself, Sylvia,” 
said Aunt Margaret, “and count the silver every 
night; and see that Susan don't neglect the fires ; 
and tell the new waitress all about her duties ; and 
see yourself that everything is locked up securely 
for the night, before you sleep.” 

“ Yes, aunty,” said Sylvia. 


The next morning Sylvia Brand dressed herself 
in the prettiest crimson dress in all her wardrobe, 
aud arranged her hair as much like the show figure 





in the coiffure’s window round the corner as it was a 
possibility for non-Parisian hands to achieve ; and, 
as she pinned on the little coral breastpin that had 
descended from her maternal grandmother, and 
slipped over her finger the one cornelian ring that 
Jamie Starkwether had given her when they were 
school children together, Sylvia Brand knew, in her 
inmost heart, that she was looking very pretty. 

So Sylvia went down into the long dining-room, 
where the tables were all put aside for the night, 
and the fire glowed in the grate like a great mass of 
living carbuncle, and the light shed its soft ra- 
diance on the little round work-table, and began 
to wonder how long it would be before Mr. Fitz- 
james Meacham would arrive to cheer her solitude. 

It was not long. Presently there was a ring at the 
door-bell, and Susan announced, “ Two gentlemen to 
see Miss ‘Sylvy.’ 

Mr. Meacham gracefully introduced his friend Mr. 
Buckland—a personage with longer whiskers, larger 
finger-rings, and heavier watch-chain than even the 
great Meacham. 

“T don’t like the cut o’ them men,” said Susan, 
darkly, to the cook, “and I sha’n’t go to bed until 
I see the house clear o’ their ugly faces.” 

“ Nonsense, Susan,” said sleepy cook, whowas roll- 
ing her hair in curl papers. 

“Tt ain’t so much nonsense, maybe,” muttered 
Susan, getting out her strip of soiled embroidery, and 
her brass thimble from a dresser drawer, “when all 
the silver’s in the sideboard, and Miss Sylvy, poor 
dear, as ignorant o’ the ways of the world as yonder 
white kitten, bad luck to it for getting my ‘ball of 
cotton under its paws!” 

So Susan sat herself @lose ‘by the hall stove, just 
where the dining-roem door opened out, resolved to 
keep a sentinel wateh ‘to'the very last. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Meacham and Buckland were 
making themselves very agreeable to our innocent 
little Sylvia. 

“Tf Miss Brand will pardon my officiousness,” said 
the former, producing a bottle from his coat-pocket, 
“T will invite her to drink my healthin champagne. 
It is getting late, and delightfully as our time is 
flitting by, we really must not linger much 
longer.” 

“ But Iam afraid of wine,” said Sylvia, timidly, 
as Mr. Buckland brought glasses from the sideboard 
with alert promptitude. 

“Wine! Champagne is not wine,” cried Mr. Fitz- 
james. “Champagne is the dew of the morning ga- 
thered from rose-leaves! Champagne is the essence 
of light, sunshine, and sparkle! Pray taste it, 
my dear Miss Brand, or I shall imagine you are 
offended at my taking the liberty to bring it.” 

So Sylvia timidly tasted the amber liquid, which 
did taste very nice, and looked still nicer with its 
crystal clearness and its floating globules of golden 
sparkles. 

Was she growing drowsy? She tried her best 
to rouse herself, but her eyelids seemed weighed 
down with lead, and her senses lulled as if by 
the narcotic fumes of poppy! The walls swam 
around her; the faces of Mr. Meacham and his 
friend seemed to rock backwards and forwards, and 
to grow dim and hazy. Then came an interval—it 
could scarcely have been more than a second—of 
total unconsciousness and oblivion. 

From this lethargy & ylvia scemed to awake as sud- 
denly as if some cold hand had been laid ot her 
throbbing forehead—the champagne had been over- 
drugged, most fortunately for her! And, as she 
awakened, her ears caught the chink of silver; her 
eyes saw the two confederates kneeling at the side- 
board drawers, and leisurely laying out the shining 
treasures which had so long formed the pride of 
Aunt Margaret Carter’s housekeeping heart. 

Sylvia sprang to her feet, and rushed noiselessly 
out into the hall, nearly falling over Susan as she 
did so. 

“ Oh, Susan, Susan! call the police!” she whis- 
pered huskily. 

One glance through the half-open door satisfied 
shrewd Susan how matters were standing. She 
turned the key in the lock with a vicious jerk. 

“ Police! police !” bawled Susan from the front door, 
making a speaking-trumpet, formed impromptu of her 
two red hands, held up to her mouth; and, in less 
than half a minute—for a wonder!—the guardians 
of the public peace were at hand, listening to 
Sylvia’s wild incoherent story, and Susan’s energetic 
comments ! 

And, just two minutes subsequently, Mr. Meacham 
and his friend were seized by the police. 

“It’s Black Dan and his mate,” said the stouter of 
the three policemen, as he speedily emptied the ple- 
thoric pockets of the baffled adventurers. “You 
needn’t look so cross about it, my fine fellows.” 

And when the silver was all counted over and 
proved to be safe, the house cleared of the ob- 
noxious guests, and the doors locked and bolted, then 


Sylvia went into hysterics with both her arms around 
honest Susan’s neck. 

Aunt Margaret came home the next day, and heard 
the whole story without a reproachful word. Sho 
did not even say, “I told you so,” fer which kindly 
forbearance Sylvia in her inmost heart thanked her 
aunt deeply. 

“Well, my child,” she said, stroking down Sylvia's 
hair, “ we all have our lessons to Icarn in this world, 
and [ don’t think you'll have this lesson to learn a 
second time. And now, Susan, make me a good 
strong cup of tea,and we'll drink it in peace and 
quietness.” 

But Sylvia had no more dashing cavaliers, and 
Jamie Starkwether’s (her country lover) chance was 
better than ever. A. BR. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 





As if to conferan extra blessing on the human race, 
nature seems to have ordained that the study of 
philosophy and the more recondite sciences, shall 
confer longevity upon their more earnest seekers ; and 
to those who know the toil and severe mental strain- 
ing required for the prosecution of such studies, 
how great a proof of the value both to the mental 
and physical health, is a well-regulated life of severe 
industry. Michael Faraday died at the age of 73, 
Newton at 84, Sir William Herschel at a like age, 
the Harl of Resse at 67, Arago and Laplace at 78, Sir 
David Brewster, the subject.of our present memoir, 
at 86, and still more re Herapath, the celebr: ated 
Professor of Chemistry Toxicology, at 72. 

Sir David Brewster died athisseat, Allersley House, 
near Melrose,at half-past ¢even on Monday, I ebruary 
10th. Themind seemsthrown back over a long series 
of brilliant discoveries—anage of wondrous progress 
in the development of scienee. Though later than 
Newton,—reckoning from the death of the latter,— 
by more than half a centary, Sir David scems to 
have taken up the stuafly of optics nearly whero 
Newton left it, occupying the place in this depart- 
ment of physical inquiry which Sir W. Herschel took 
in regard to astronomy. ‘Newton was groat both in 
astronomy and optics; but no man knew better than 
he how much remained to be known. He was to 
himself as a child en the sea-shore playing with 
pebbles, while the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
explored before him. It did not seem so to others ; 
but so it was to him, and the great ones of science 
apprehend full well that in a very real and emphatic 
sense they “know in part and prophesy in part.” 

When the spirit of Newton passed away, he had 
left: it on record that light was a seven-fold mystery. 
With a prism of glass, as with the wand of a magi- 
cian, he had unrolled the sunbeam into a band 
of dazzling colours, the golden sunshine being made 
to yield the exquisite tints of the rainbow, through 
all the gradations of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. But Brewster went a step 
farther. Not content with the refracting power of 
the prism, he took the solar spectrum and, so to 
speak, re-analyzed it. By observing the effect pro- 
duced by looking at Newton’s band of rainbow 
light through thin plates of coloured glass, he de- 
monstrated the important fact that all except the 
red, yellow, and blue rays were compound colours. 
Thus the seven-fold mystery became reduced to one 
that was three-fold, and all the magnificence of 
colour, whether of the Oriental landscape at noonday, 
or as exhibited by the fading beauty of sunset on the 
summit of the Alps, was traced to the combination 
of three elementary tints—rays of red, and yellow, 
and blie. Then followed the researches of Wol- 
laston and Fraunhofer on the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum — strange sun-marks where there 
was no light, and others again which were bright 
lines, having an excess of light. Here likewise Sir 
David Brewster toiled assiduously, and helped to 
build up the principles of the spectrum analysis. 
Sir David counted the dark lines in a spectrum 


obtained from light, which had been passed through 
nitrous acid gas. Aided by lenses of high magnify~ 
ing power, he was able to count 2,000 dark stripes 


spread across the spectrum. Marve ous results have 
followed from these investigations. Bunsen and 
Kirchoff have carried the system of spectrum 
analysis to such perfection, as to make it a means 
of detecting the constitution of the solar atmosphere, 
and even for discovering the chemical characteris- 
tics of certain of the fixed stars. Comets have 
also been tested by this subtle agency, and the 
existence of gaseous nebulw has been thereby 
demonstrated. 

The singular property known asthe fluorescence 
of light—so called because first detected in fluor 
spar—was also the subject of careful investigation 
on the part of Sir David. But, perhaps, it was in 
reference to the polarization of light, that this acute 





see re: achieved his greatest triumph. He de- 
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[SIR DAVID 


duced the beautiful law which governs what is called 
the polarizing angle, for which he received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society. The man of 
science has, moreover, contributed to our amusement 
as wellas to our instruction. Every child that peers 
through the kaleidoscope, and wonders at its endless 
variety of transparent mosaic, should be taught the 
name of Sir David Brewster. Tothe same ingenious 
mind children, both of the smaller and the larger 
growth, are indebted for the stereoscope, which con- 
verts a couple of flat images into one of perfect ro- 
tundity. But it would be no easy matter to reckon 
up all that the Jedburgh philosopher has accomplished 
in the realms of science during his long and well- 
spent day. His painstaking curiosity wrested many 
a secret from the arcana of nature. He showed 
that there was a line on the earth’s surface where 
the temperature of springs coincides with that of the 
atmosphere. A still more striking result was that 
which Sir David deduced from the observations of 
Sir Edward Parry, showing that a pole of maximum 
cold existed near Melville Island, having a mean 
temperature of 3} degrees Fahrenheit. Other obser- 
vations have shown a second pole of maximum cold 
in the Arctic regions, eleven degrees distant from 
the geographical pole, and having a mean tempe- 
rature of two degrees. The north pole of the earth’s 
axis comes about midway between these two climatic 
centres, and it is calculated that the actual pole has 
a mean temperature of not less than 15 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, being at least eleven degrees warmer 
ahan the point near Melville Island, a matter of 
encouragement, we presume, to Captain Sherard 
Osborne and other advocates of Arctic explora- 
tion. 

Sir David, who at the time of his decease held the 
exalted position of Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, was born at Jedburgh, on the 11th of 
December 1781. His father, who was rector of the 


BREWSTER. | 


grammar school there, destined him for the minis- 
try ; and he was accordingly sent to the University 
of Edinburgh, and maintained there for several ses- 
sions, during which his performances as a student 
were promising and even brilliant. He passed 
through the theological classes, and took license as 
a preacher of the Church of Scotland; but he was 
strongly attracted during his college career towards 
the study of science, and the observation of natura! 
phenomena. The powerful drift of his mind and in- 
clinations in this direction, was increased by the 
delicate condition of his health, which inspired the 
apprehension that he might not be able to sustain 
the severe physical fatigues and trying exposures 
incidental to ministerial duty; and at last he re- 
solved to turn completely to the pursuit of scienceas 
his aim in life, and in that spirit declined a presen- 
tation which was offered to him by the Duke of 
Roxburgh. He had received the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1800; and at and after that period he en- 
joyed the acquaintance and assistance in his 
scientific studies—in which he already gave evi- 
dence of surpassing powers of observation—of Robi- 
son, the Professor of Natural Philosophy, and of 
Playfair and Dugald Stewart. He had already so 
far improved upon the instructions he had received, 
that, in maturely examining the bases of Newton’s 
theory of light, he succeeded in discovering a novel 
and important fact in optics—that of the influence of 
the condition of the surfaces of bodies on the “ inflec- 
tion” or change of direction of the rays of light, 
which had been formerly accepted as a consequence 
of the nature of the bodies themselves. He had 
already devoted himself principally to the science of 
optics, in which he was destined to attain so distin- 
guished a reputation. 

In 1807 a number of honours poured in upon him. 
He was made LL.D. of Aberdeen University; Ox- 





ford conferred on him the degree of D.C.L.; and 





Cambridge that of A.M. Next year Dr. Brewster 
was elected a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which he subsequently filled the offices of 
secretary, vice-president, and president—holding the 
latter office at his death ; and in the same year he 
took in hand the task of editing the “ Edinburgh En- 
cyclopeedia,” a work to which he made a number of 
important and interesting scientific contributions, 
and which he did not complete till 1830. This con- 
siderable undertaking, however, was far from oc- 
cupying the whole of Dr. Brewster’s almost mar- 
vellous working energy. In 1813, under the title of 
a “ Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments,” &c., 
he presented to the public some of the results of his 
optical researches during the preceding twelve 


ears. 

r In 1811 he had bestowed some attention upon the 
experiments prosecuted by Buffon with the Baspose 
bf aleboveriak the nature and emulating the effects 
of the burning-mirrors of Archimedes ; and these ex- 
periments suggested to him the construction of what 
he styled “ polyzonal” lenses. Lighthouses at that 
time were usually fitted up with plain parabolic re- 
flectors; Dr. Brewster proposed instead, the use of 
lenses built up of zones of glass, each of which might 
be composed of several circular segments, arranged 
concentrically round a central disc, with the effect 
of strengthening the light and transmitting it to a 
greater distance. ‘The invention, or adaptation of 
Buffon’s invention, excited a great deal of interest at 
the time, as it promised to lead to an improvement 
in the illumination of our lighthouses, and the safe- 
conduct of our coast navigation; but it was not then 
practically taken up in this country, though it was 
in France. 

In 1815, at the desire of the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh and of Professor Playfair, he undertook to 
take the place of the latter in delivering the lectures 
on Natural Philosophy ; but he did not long persist in 
this task, grudging every moment and every effort, 
that did not lead him farther in the investigation and 
knowledge of his favourite subject. In the same 
year he sent again to the Royal Society of London a 
paper “On the Polarization of Light by Reflection.” 

In 1816 he had the honour to receive from the 
French Institute half of the prize of 3,000f. awarded 
for the two most important discoveries made in 
Europe in physical science during the two years 
preceding. In that year also he achieved the in- 
vention which has rendered his name most popular 
—that of the kaleidoscope. Thenceforward honours 
continued to flow in rapidly on him, and in 1831 he 
received the decoration of the Guelphic Order of 
Hanover. The year following he was knighted by 
King William IV. In 1833 he was a candidate for 
the chair of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, but was defeated by Mr. James D. 
Forbes, now Principal. Forbes, of St. Andrew's. To 
the distinctions we have enumerated as falling to 
his share the King of Prussia added (in 1847) the 
Order of Merit. In 1849 he was elected one of the 
foreign Associate Members of the Institute of France, 
and the Emperor Napoleon (in 1855) conferred upon 
him the cross of the Legion of Honour. The list of 
Sir David Brewster's contributions to scientific and 
general literature is very extensive. He was twice 
married—in 1810 to Juliet, the younger daughter 
and co-heiress of James Macpherson, of Belleville, 
M.P., better known to fame as the “translator” or 
author of “ Ossian.” The first Lady Brewster died 
in 1850; and in 1857 Sir David was again married, 
to Jane, daughter of Mr. Thomas Purnell, of Scar- 
borough, who survives him. Of the last marriage ® 
child was born to him at the age of eighty. 

At ameeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
held on Monday, 17th of February, Sir James Simp- 
son, after some general remarks on the genius and 
scientific knowledge of the late Sir David Brewster, 
proceeded to give an account of the last days of his 
life. Since (says Sir James Simpson) Sir David at- 
tended the meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, in autumn last, where he was carried out 
from one of its crowded meetings in a state of syn- 
cope, his health has rapidly declined. He died, ulti- 
mately, of an attack of pneumonia and bronchitis. 
A rigour, ushering in the fatal illness, occurred eight 
days previous to death. From the date of its oc- 
currence he felt and stated that the grasp of the hand 
of death was now fixed upon him. Yet, though 
feeble and weak, he insisted on being allowed to rise 
and work for a few hours daily. Three days before 
he died, he insisted on dressing and going into his 
study, where ‘he dictated several farewell letters, and 
amongst others, one to our secretary, Dr. Balfour. 
“Permit me,” he pleaded with those around him, 
“permit me to rise once more, for I have work to do.” 
“T know,” he added, “it is the last time I shall ever 
be in my study.” 

Let us add, the above admirable likeness of the 
late savant is taken from a photograph by Messrs. 
John and Charles Watkins, of Parliament Street, 8.W 
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THE MISSING MAN. 
———__——_—_—_—- 
CHAPTER VII. 


Bet EvesHaM was in the library, anxious, tear- 
ful, and tremulous. 

Thornton Taylor was more to her than she had 
ever acknowledged, even to herself. The sun’s rays 
which came warmly in through the crimson curtains, 
and the jovial fire that made the air so summer- 
like, strove in vain to cheer her. She was attired 
ina gray morning dress, and standing before the 
fireplace, looking down into the embers, presented 
a picture of grace and neatness. 

Raising her jewelled, snowy hand, she rested her 
handkerchief on the edge of the shelf, and bowed her 
eyes upon the soft cushion thus made. 

Out in the road four or five heavy vehicles went 
rumbling noisily by, as if their drivers were hurrying 
to get out of the cold. 

Thus it was that she did not hear what transpired 
behind her. 

And what was that? 

The door opened easily, and Thornton Taylor 
came in. It was not her stately figure he was look- 
ing for. Nevertheless, he had no objection to speak- 
ing to her. 

Treading on the soft velvet carpet, he walked 
lightly to her side, and stood noting the Dianesque 
style of her glossy hair, and the glitter of the fire- 
light on the gemmed fingers that held the handker- 
chief, 

“TItis a charming study,” thought Thornton Tay- 
lor. “I will await her waking.” 

Judge of his surprise and emotion, when the lovely 
girl, unconscious of his presence, murmured : 

“Oh, Thornton, Thornton! if you be dead what 
shall I do?” 

Thornton Taylor’s heart bounded within him when 
he heard these words. He could not believe his own 
ears. Was this the proud beauty whose careless 
scorn had driven a dozen lovers mad ? 

What would she say to him who had thus be- 
come aware of such a secret ? 

To get away unheard was impossible, for the noisy 
vehicles had all gone by. He hesitated a moment, 
and then gently, tenderly, desiring not to startle her, 
he breathed her name. 

“Miss Evesham! Bel!” 

With an exclamation of surprise, she raised her 
head, and turned her face towards him. Joy sparkled 
in her beautiful eyes, and flushed her cheeks as she 
saw her friend. 





[A SECRET SURPRISED. ] 


“Thornton! Isit you? I’mso glad!” 

Her hand was extended towards him. 

Then she suddenly drew it back, her cheek crim~ 
soned, and her eyes flashed fiercely. 

“You are unkind, you are ungenerous, to come in 

so.” 
Thornton Taylor knew what this, meant. She 
had just thought of her previous words. And he 
who had been cold and distant with her when all 
the world worshipped at her shrine,—he who had 
never sued to her when her heart was yearning for 
him,—he who had spoken slightingly of her in a 
festal club, when others praised,—this man had 
heard her breathe his name in accents of tenderness. 
She would never forgive him, never, never. 

“Hate me!” reiterated Thornton. “Miss Eve- 
sham, truly, I do not deserve it. Recall that cruel 
word. Or,at least, tell me why you hateme. You 
know you have no cause, It is you who are un- 
generous, to hate me without a cause. Miss Evesham, 
let us be friends, I entreat you.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and placed him- 
self between her and the door. 
going away, and was resolved to prevent it, if he 
could do so in a gentlemanly manner. There was a 
golden opportunity before him, and he would make 
the most of it. He wanted an explanation of some- 
thing she had whispered the night before, and of that 
which she had just said. 

She saw his motive, and her eyes flashed again, as 
she impetuously exclaimed : 

“Mr. Taylor, let me pass. 
self that I am in love with you. 
you!” 

His brow contracted, and his air became more re- 
solute, as she attempted to go by him. 
he obstructed her progress, as he ejaculated : 

“One moment, Bel, just one moment. 
accuse you of loving me. It would be no crime if 
you did, that you need be so vehement. I want to 
speak to you of something else. 


Do not flatter your- 
Let me pass, I tell 





He saw she was | 
| sive of ill-concealed rage, rested alternately on 


Once more | 


I will not detain | 
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spoken falfly to you, who envies me, or hates me. 
My honour requires that the scandal shall be refuted. 
Believe it or not, as you will, you cannot take from 
me the satisfaction of saying, as I now do to you, 
that I never used your name in any public assembly 


| of gentlemen whatever, that at any time it is not my 


habit to boast, and least of all would I boast of win- 
ning a lady’s favour, more especially when I never 
dreamed of such a success.” 

Miss Evesham, still angry at his coming so sud- 
denly into the room, or rather at the betrayal of her 
feelings, again attempted to pass him, and this time 
with better success. 

He hardly opposed her any farther, but looked 
after her as she flitted across the room, and ex- 
claimed : 

““Miss Evesham, I implore you, do not leave me 
so. Dear Miss Evesham, wait. A minute isall I ask.” 

Before she reached the latch, and while he was 
yet speaking, the door was opened, and there stood 


| Mr. Dunfield. 


The usually calm countenance of the latter was 
clouded by an ominous frown, and his gaze, expres- 


Thornton Taylor and on Miss Evesham. The words 
of Thornton were still ringing through his heart 
like an alarm note. 

“Dear Miss Evesham!” Were those really the 
words? Did he heararight ? Was this Mr. Thorn- 
ton Taylor a lover, then—a rival—a foe? 

Miss Evesham sprang back a step or two at the 
sudden apparition of Mr. Dunfield, and then brushed 
by him almost rudely, in her anxiety to escape. In 


| the passage, just behind Mr. Dunfield, was her father. 


With a dexterous movement Mr. Evesham caught 
his daughter in his arms, exclaiming : 
“ Why so fast, darling? What! Lightning in those 


I do not | eyes? What has happened now?” 


“ Let me go, father, do!” cried she, imploringly ; 
“that man is looking at me.” 
Her words, “that man,” referred to Henley, who 


youlong. What did you mean last evening when | was appearing in sight along the hall. Just then 


you spoke of boastfulness on my part? When and | 


where did it happen? Tell me, I beg of you, for on 
my honour, I know nothing of it!” 

Her answer was impulsive, and she was sorry for 
it afterwards. 
and said: 

“T cannot believe you, Mr. Taylor. 
lieve you. Let me go, I say!” 

“T shall not, I cannot let you go,” was his 
reply. “ Not till you tell me. Iam labouring under 
several unjust charges. You must give me the op- 
portunity of denying one of them. Somebody has 


I will not be- 


She looked him fearlessly in the face, | 


Mr. Evesham uttered an exclamation, as he caught 
sight of Thornton Taylor, and he hurriedly pressed 


| by the statue-like Dunfield into the library, extend- 


ing his hand. There was a new, glad ring in the 
tone of his voice as he ejaculated : 

“Mr. Thornton Taylor! Can it be you? 
overjoyed. We thought you were lost!” 

He returned the clasp of his hand with equal 
warmth, and said gaily: 

“ No, it’s only precious packages that are lost. I 
shall always be safe. I hope you have not suffered 
anxiety from my absence ?” 
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(Anxiety! Yes; indeed we have,” 
Evesham. “ We missed youat midnight. 


returned Mr. 
But where 


have you been?” 

Chornton Taylor’s face assumed for an instant 
i. troubled expression, but, when that passed, the 
uppearance was grave, almost stern. With con- 


lerable emphasis he answered : 
*“ Do not ask me, Mr. Evesham, 
Let that matter rest.” 

‘hese words were only for Mr. Evestmm's ear, 

i the tone was so low that he alone theard them, 
Dunfic ‘Id’s hearing, eager for the reply to-@uch.a 
question, failed him this time. ig Gasterest was 

ly increased by the failure. 

Mr. Evesham looked at Thormten with » strange 
expression in his eye. Suspicions, before aroused, 
thronged more heavily into his mind, ‘Thoraton 
sanglt Dnmfield’s gaze, and added,aloutl: 

“Men are not always in health, Mr. "Evesham. 
Dr. Carlton was near, and I sought him.” 

‘ Then you heard no noises—saw no blood ?” 

Thornton Taylor’s face became unreadable, as 

laimed, im.an apparent’tone of surprise: 

“ Noises, Mr. Evesham? Blood! Where?” 
“ In the old library, and in the lane. Amd:wetfeund 
your handkendhief, red with gore.” 

“ My handkerchief!” echoed Mr. Thornton Taylor 
with a questioning smile. “‘ You mustibe mistaken.” 
And he folded his arms, and — at Mr. 
Evesham. 

Detective Sergeant Henley was meanwhile «tanil- 
ing on the thrashold, with all his senses keenly 
live to every word end every act. Unobserved by 
the others, he placed apaper parcel in the baad of 
Mr. Dunfield, and whispered : 

“ Show it-to him, ifgon please.” 

Chen the deteetivexesumed his former :posifion. 

Dunfield, out quiet, was like a jealous 

tiger, ready for a sprimg., He gave a glance at the 
parcel, assured himself of its contents, and ithen, 
lis most polite.air,advanced to where the other 
lemen stood, 
‘ Ah!” exclaimed Mr, Evesham. “T hail fongot- 
ven Mr. Dunfield, Mr. Taylor. Mr.-Danfield is my 
right-hand man of business. I am happy to make 
youa juainte a” 

Henley’s turn would have weme next, 
followed drove ‘the idea from Mr. Eves- 
ham's head. Vhornton Taylor and Danfield bowed, 
@ little distantly it must be confessed. Suddenly 
without a word of preface, Dunfield stripped the paper 

ff the parcel, and held up the article referred to. 
"he said, with a smile, “io show you 
I thought you would like to ex- 


for Ieammet tell 





Sergeant 


bui what 


* Allow me, 
his  hantike rehief. 
Ph unten Taylor's teeth met witha slight pres- 
ure, and a slight curl came on his lip. He glanced 


it Dunfield, and with the keen insight into human 
nature that he possessed, became conscious of a bitter 
feeling lurking beneath Dunfield’s calm exterior. 


Concealing his consciousness however, Mr. Taylor 
gravely took the handkerchief, and spread it out. by 
holding the opposite -corners ‘with his thumbs and 
fore-fingers. He remarked as he did00: 

“It’s not a pleasant thing to handle Yes, here 
are the letters,‘T.T.’ But the corone t—that’s not 
mine, at least I’ve not arrived at that honour yet,” 
uni he laug glued carelessly. “Permit me to re- 
turn it.” 

With these words he surrendered the unsightly 
bject back into the keeping of Mr. Dunfield,.and im- 
mediately drew from his pocket another .handker- 





is mine, safe he remarked. 


“ Here and spotless,” 
You get only one letter T here, and no coronet.” 
Sergeant Henley at the door, muttered to him- 
* This last man is more a villain than the others. 
io must not know me. There are two to watch in- 
ead of one.” 


The detective glided away, unheeded by the 


= ‘rs, and passed to the kitchen. Here he made a 


ief excuse to the cook for invading her dominion, 
it down at a table, and wrote.a brief note. Itran 
s follows: 
Ir. Dunfield,—You will please bring the ‘hand- 
leerchiref to me at No. 10, Hich Street Terrace, about 
‘clock. Keep your own counsel, and watch 
urman. Youcan aid me greatly. ‘This note is 
rictly private, remember ; destroy it at onc Ex- 
use me to Mr. Evesham. Iam in haste.” 
Henley folded the note, placed it in an enve- 
lape whi h he drew from his wallet, and sealed it 
He handed the note to the coach iccojm- 
panying it with some silver, and these words: 
this paper to Mr. Dunfield when he is 
lone. 
Che det ctize was a shrew 1 man, and had well 
calculated the effect of the missive. 
When Dunfield received it from the coachman, a 


| short time afterwards, 





he was searching for the 
detective by request of Mr. Evesham. But he had 
already left the house. Dunfield turned the note 
over in his hand once or twice, wondering, re- 
tired immediately to a side room, closed the door, 
and then read it. A thrill of pleasure, almost of 
triumph, ran through his anxious mind as he 
thought: 

“This is well. Iam evidently beyond suspi- 
cion. It all falls on this interloper—Mr. Thornton 
Taylor. But the handkerchief—there is the mys-| 
tery. The whole thing puzzles me beyond conecep- 
ition.” 

He studied the note carefully, reatl it through a 
second time, to get'at its full meaning, as if he could 
qwead the writer’s heart in it. 

Then, with a feeling of infinite relief, he tore 
the miissive of Sergeant Henley in various ways, 
uutil he had reduced it into a. hundred 

the window, he scattered themto the winds, 
and watched until they went like flakes of snow, 


ie. 





OHAPTER VIII. 


Taegreat banking house of Byveshamand Co. was 
an elegant modern structure, with plate glass win-' 
dows, and massive stone front. Therooms of the 
ehief and of his confidential clerk were upstairs; 
handsome, richly furnished connected-by 
ornamental doors, and warmed by huge fires, that’ 
flickered and glowed gloriously on'the hearths. For 
it is to this day a favourite idea with some business 
men, thatan open fire amdplentyof it is more con- 
duciveto health than steam or stoves. It was nearly 
noon. Mr. Dunfield satin his parlour, the manager of 
all the -vast machinery of figures and facts that eon- 
stituted the wealth and business ai the house. People 
from out-of deors, and eletks from below, had been 
running to him ali the moruing. The honse of Eve- 
sham and Oo. hail been calling ‘in its assets, to be 
reatly for some emergency that mobody seemed to 
understand. “All callers on Mr. Dunfield were re- 
ceived politely and dismé fly. .<Calmnoss | 
and quiet were in look and manner, but fhe heart— 
that was not seen—the heartthat-burned and fumed, 
and beat in his bosom with fearful intensity. He 
was alone at last; uothing to divert ‘lis attention, 
and. his thoughts recurred to the scenes of night, 
and to the mansion and the lane. He spread 
his arms on the richly inlaid desk at which he sat, 
and bowed his head on them as if weary. A hand 
resting heavily on his shoulder aroused him. It 
was the man he was thinking of—Sergeant Henley. 
So noiselessly liad the door moved on its hinges, that 
his entrance had been unheard. 

A look of terror crossed Mr. 
vanished as quickly as it came. 

“Yon startled me,” he ejaculated, halfindignantly. 
“Why did you come in so softly ?” 

Had he known what was coming, ‘he would have 
been startled in a far greater degree. 

“It’s my way,” replied Henley, with a quict smile. 
“It's the way I cate h rogues, and I cannot get over 
it.’ 


— 





Dunficld’s visage, but 


“Togues,” echoed Dunficld; “rogues?” ° 

Henley laughed as he rejoined. 

“ Fortunately, there are none here. I meant to 
say that acting cautiously in my business has ‘be- 
come a fixed habit of my life.” 

Dunfield looked relieved, and his habitual urbanity 
came back to him. 

“T called,” continued the detective, “because I 
want the handkerchief. The inspector must see it 
before noon. And, besides, it saves you the trouble 
of sending it over.” 

“It would have been no tronble,” courteously .re- 
joined Dunfield. “ Here it is, safe and sealed.” 

The detective transferred to his pocket the neatly 
folded package that was handed to him. He took a 
chair, and drew it up to the corner of the desk, 
sitting so as partially to face. the manager. 


” 


“ Allow me,” he said, “ to seat myself.” 
Mr. Dunfield weved his hand as a token that no 
apology was needed. Alter glancing around the 


room in a cautious manner, Henley leaned forward 
towards his companion, and in an impressive voice 
and with a more impressive manner whispered: 

“T know the murderer !” 

The detective’s eyes remained fixed on Dunfield 
with an undefinable expression in them, a mingling 
of suspicion, mystery, and keen -penctration. Dun- 
field met that gaze with a frightened air, and shrank 
back as if he had seen a spirit. His face grew 
vividly pale. There was,an evident effort at séelf- 
command. Those two men sat and locked at each 
other for some seconds. Then Dunfield exclaimed 
ina quivering voice: 

“Murder! awful! _Do you think.it was murder?” 

“* What could it be?” replied the detective. “ Every- 





thing so quietly done—no call for help, no secking 





of medical assistance, a sudden blow and no outcry. 
If it had been an accident, some one would have 
sought aid in the house. It was a heartless, cowardly 
murder, Mr. Dunfield!” 

Mr. Dunfield’s countenance had @ trace of agony 
in it, and he said, deprecatingly : 

“Heartless, cowardly, Mr. Henley? 
tat least, how could you tell that ?” 
The detective smiled, sorrowfully, as he replied : 


No, oh, no— 


All murders are heartless ?” 
se it was done in the heat of passion ?' “ 
tie Me field: “sup 
He. stopped. Henley waited for him to 


continue. But he sat in silence, lookimg at his desk. 
The detective remarked : 

“Nothing in the world but selfdefemee, and that 
in extreme em justifies the taking of imman life. 
Whe-fatal blow, however struck, is cowardly—it is 
the act of one who dares not suffer or exture.” 

Mr. Dunfield remained motionless. This man, 
‘thought Henley, is on his guard. Let me see if | 
cannot touch him again. 

“What if I could tell —— and whero 
‘twas done ?” enquired the 

Wanfield glanced up with @ serious oe aller but 
outwardly self-p: He d an attitude 
of attention. 

“tf there is anything that will throw light on the 
mystery let me hear it.” 

Mr. Henley went on, with his look fixed search- 
ingly on Dunfield: 

‘weut back to the mansion, this morning, and 
‘imstitmted a thorough search. Do you remember tho 
‘tree'that has bird-cage hooks in it ; a large spread- 
ing tree meat between the front gate and the 
buildin, 

“Yen” gasped Dunfield. “I know it. "We-call it 
the bird elm. ‘Miss Evesham hangs her pets ‘there 
on summer days.” 

“ Beneath thatelm, Mr. Dunfield, I foumd-a pool 
of blood. That is where the fatal blow was struck ; 
therethe victim fell onthe cold, frozen ground ; there 
the murderer bent over the dying man to make sure 
that his fiendish work was well done. It was there, 
beneath that elm, that murder was committed.” 
Dunfield’s countenance was pale as death. Hoe 
moved his lips, as if there was a choking in his 
throat, and in a husky voice said: 

“ And the body, Mr. Henley, where is it? ” 

Lowering his voice a little, the detective con- 
tinued : 

“T have my theory for that, too. The guilty man 
knew not where to hide the victim. “He carried the 
body to.the old library, and deliberated there about 
it. Inthe silence of midnight, and ‘in the presence of 
the dead, he felt the first pangs of remorse and 
terror, and from ‘that room he bore the body away to 
an ignominious sepulture.” 

Dunfield sat like one petrified. ‘He ‘passed his 
hand hurriedly over his ey es, and then exclaimed : 

“ You have found the body ? Where was it ? Whero 
was it ?” 

For a moment the detective-was puzzled by tho 
last query. But he postponed the solution of, the 
mystery to a fitter time, and said : 

“Thereis the wonder. That body cannot befound, 
high nor low. No ground in all the vicinity has been 
broken, no dweller has heard strangers digging at 
night, ‘and the half dozen officers Isent to search 
came back unsuccessful. Of one thing I am satisfied, 
Mr. Dunfield, the man that didthe deed knew the 
house well. Ho was familiar with the old library and 
its entrance.” 

Dunfield started, and'then ina hollow tone forced 
himself to inquire : 

“ And who is the man you suspect ? You asserted 
with unquestionable positiveness, that you knew the 
murderer.” 

Henley’s answer was vehement, and intended to 
arouse his companion. 

“T do not know, and mark-me, Mr. Dunfield, the 
murderer. slept bene ath that -very roof that very 
night. Yds, sir, beneath that very roof.” 

With an exclamation that Henley could not exactly 
understand Dunficld began pacing ‘the room back- 
wards and forwards. His brow contrac ted, and his 
eyes, so far as could be seen “during his rapid -_ 
were wild and terror-stricken. At lust he stopped 
and faced the detective. : 

“Excuse me, Mr. Henley,” he ‘said. “But_this 
awful affair unmans me. It wrings my heart. Hap- 
pening as it does in the house of my honoured patron 
and chief, itis frightful. I cannot sit still and hear 
it discussed. Your last annonncement—is—is hor- 
rible. Tell me ‘the name—you cannot ‘mean the 

coachman.” 

“No,” replied Henley, sententiously, “not him.” 

Dunfield again strode across the floor’as he ej2- 
culated : 

“ Of course Mr. Evesham is beyond suspicion.” 








“Not him!” was Henley’s response. 
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Dunfield ‘became fearfully agitated; but strove 
not to show it. He felt that he must continue his 
catechism, or it would look suspicious. And he re- 
marked : 

“There are but two of us left, Mr. Henley—myself 
and Thornton, which of us is it ?” 

And with flushed eheck and fiery eye he faced 
the detective. 

The tiger-had been dtiven to bay, and now turned 
on his pursuer. Henley met that gaze with avery 
uncertain idea of what it meant. He-was cogitating 
whether it was the effrontery of guilt, or the indig- 
nation of conseious innocence. 

After a‘keen survey of the manager, the detective 
drew from his pocket a white object. and threw it-on 
the desk. 

“ Here ismy answer,” said he. 

Dunficld standing a few paces distant, gazed 
at the article in question with an expression of in- 
tense interest. The lights and shadows playedacross 
his face with-singular ¢learness. It was a hand- 
kerchief. 

He advanced quickly, took it up, and turned away 
to the window to examine it. The detective was:im- 
pressed with the idea that he wished to hide a 
certain expression of relief that was'passing’over his 
features. 

“ L see,” cried Dunfield, turning towards the de- 
tective. 

‘“A white handkerchief with the coronet in ‘the 
corner and the letters ‘T.T.’ A perfect match for 
the one we found this morning. But Thornton 
denied that. He showed us his’ with but a single T 
onit, and nocoronet. Where did you get this?” 

The feeling of renewed ease manifested in the 
manager's countenance, commended itself to Sergeant 
Henley’s attention. 

“ Yes,” responded the detective, “ Thoruton 
denied it, but he could not deceive me. What would 
you say, Mr. Dunfield, if I should tell you that every 

article of clothing he possesses, so far as I know, 
has exactly that ‘mark on it—the double T and the 
coronet.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the apparently astonished 
Dunfield. “To me the mystery thickens. It is 
beyond my comprehension.” 

These words were uttered in so genuine a tone 
that they clashed with some portion of the theory 
the detective had framed. 

There was in this business something or other, 
evidently, that puzzled Dunfield as much as it 
did himself. “Aftera momentary pause, detective 
Henley continued: 

“IT need not impress upon you the necessity for 
secresy. The nature of the business requires it. 
Probably you would like to know how I obtained 
this last proof of Thornton’s connection, in some 
form, with the anknown events of the past night. 
or prudential motives, for the present, you must 
alow me to retain that knowledge. In time you 
will be fully informed on that subject.” 

Mr. Dunfield fell into a thoughtful mood, and 
Sergeant Henley walked towards the door as if he 
meditated departure. 

An exclamation in the neighbouring apartment, 
Mr. Evesham’s private parlour, attracted the atten- 
tion of both gentlemen. Mr. Evesham just then 
‘ame hurriedly into the room, by another and a side 
loor. 

In his right hand he bore an open note. There 
was a gleam of joy in his eyes, and a tone of rapture 
in his voice when he spoke. Without perceiving 
the detective, he ran to Mr. Dunfield, placed the 
1ote before him, and exclaimed : 

“Tt’s all right, Dunfield, it’s all right now. 
Thornton sends intelligence that the hundred thou- 
sand pounds is not needed. He gives his word that the 
unknown party behind the claimants will not trouble 
us again very soon. Thornton has done it promptly 
and well. Weare saved from ruin.” 

Sergeant Henley drank in every word with eager- 
ness. Here wasa new development. Saved from 
ruin! A hundred thousand pounds? And Thornton 
had done this? The detective hesitated but 
an instant, and then, anxious that he should not be 

uspected of having overheard so much, ‘he slipped 
out of the reom. 

“This is important,” he muttered as he went 
down the broad stairway. “I’ve got another item 
for the inspector. So Thornton's unknown party will 
not troubleus again? Perhaps, never! We'll see 
rbout that.” 














CHAPTER IX, 


Doww at Mr. Henderson's that night thero was a 
‘rand party. He was a millionaire, kept the fastest 
‘8, gave the costliest entertainments, and drank 
the “yo wines. Mr. Henderson was a jolly fellow 
too, a plump, rosy dog, and as’ brisk as a bee, and 
his hearty laugh was always the richest treat of his 
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festal occasions. A perfect prince of good souls was | persons there were that wandered in thi “ey Guests 
he, and everybody knew it. And what with him and | generally preferred to see and be seen. So that tho 
his stylish ‘wife, there was always a great deal of | apparently unconscious beauty gradually: and finally 
anxiety in fashionable circles'to-get-a card of’ invi- | directed Thornton’s steps. ; 


tation. 


“ And who is this girl Mr. Henderson was telling 


So it ‘was that to-night his ‘apartments were | of?” said she, abruptly, as they neared the door. 
crowded with grace and loveliness. Among the rest |“ Excuse me for overhearing, but he talks so bois- 


was Thornton Taylor, with his black dress coat 


terously, you know. I could not helpit. Tell me all 


and his white kid-gloves, redolent of tonsorial per- | about her.” 


fumes and looking as fresh as if just out of a band- 


Thornton looked at his companion. There was 


box. For it must be confessed that on these | an arch, merry smile on her face as she returned 


occasions, he was just a little bit inclined to be | the glance. 


dressy. 
Not that he had any seli-conceit, but that he liked 
to make an impression—it brought him business— | Thornten. 


that was all. 

“ By the way, Mr. Taylor,” saidthe host,“youare 
asly fellow. What do you think I heard of you, 
you rogue ?” 

“I’m sare I cannot tell,” replied he, ‘politely ; 
“nothing very bad, I hope.” 

“ Bad | By George, I don’t know,” laughed the 
host. “ They say you are doing the agreeable to 
some little girl in.the suburbs—a sort of love in a 
cottage affair—ah, I’ve hit it! A good joke! Ha! 
ha! ha! Whoever saw a counsellor at law blush 
before ?” 

The host had noticed a sudden movement of sur- 
prise on Thornton’s part, a flush of the cheeks, a 
gleam of the eyes, and an expression of alarm. 

Thornton paused a little and affected to laugh, 
but his voice manifested a feeling of chagrin, as | 
he replied: 


“A new idea, entirely. Who has been giving out | 


such silly stories about me. I thought you knew 
me better than that. Love in a cottage, indeed!” 


Thornton did not‘ know it, but Mr. Evesham was | 


close behind him, looking another sway, and busily 
pointing out to his daughter certain parties as they 
came in at the doors. 

It was very little Miss Evesham heard of her 
father’s remarks. She was listening to the conver- 
sation behind her, with her head half turned s0 as to 
see the speaker’s. There was a slight frown on her 
brow. 

Mr. Henderson exclaimed gleefully : 

“No, no, Taylor, you can’t deny it. You've been 
seen half-a-dozen times walking about those romantic 
hills with her—the same girl every time—a neat, 
erect figure with a close black habit, fitting like a 
glove to her waist, and the smallest daintiest foot in 


the world. You are a gay Ceceiver after all, are | 


you? Your arm around her waist, too. Confess, 
confess, you rogue.” 

Mr. Henderson laughed merrily. But Thornton's 
hands, unperceived by the other, closed like a vice, 
and a flash of indignation rolled through his soul. 
He felt as if he would lilse: to crush some one in his 
grasp. In fact, inwardly he was furious, though he 
dissembled his feelings well, and forcing himself to 
smiia, ejaculated : 


“The wrong man, Mr. Mehderson, the wrong man. | 


Upon my honour, some one else. It’s not my forte 
to be hunting diamonds in out-of-the-way places. 
It’s what they say of you in other days. I’m inno- 
cent. Besides, let me tell you, if I won one of those 
diamonds, I should wear it proudly and like a man 
of honour.” 

Fortunately at this moment the volatile host had 
his attention attracted by the sight of Miss Evesham. 

“Ah, Miss Eveshim,” said he, “allow me. Here, 
Mr. Taylor, I want to talk to the firm in private. 
Please run off with the junior partner; do, that’s a 
good fellow.” 


Thornton turned. The vision of beauty that 


met his eyes almost banished his discomposure. | 


Never before had he beheld Miss Evesham look so 
lovely. An involuntary exclamation of admiration 
marked every act and tone. She was thoroughly 
aroused. A feeling akin to jealousy was tearing at 
her heart-strings, and it awoke all her energies. | 
Woe, now, for the graceful lady of the suburbs, 


whoever she might be, for Miss Evesham was like | 
an armed champion, conscious of power and resolved | 


on victory. 

“IT wonder if she heard it,” thought Thornton, as 
he glanced askance at his companion. 

His interest in the question soon ceased, for her 
lively conversation drove from his thoughts every- 
thing else. Her greatest fascinations were exerted, 
all the charms of a well-cultivated intellect and an apt 
tongue were brought to bear, till Thornton confessed 
to himself that nothing he ever remembered of her 
was equal to this. People stopped then frequently 
for a word, but she invariably broke away as soon 
as she could do so courteously. 

She “ had been sitting so much,” she said, and then 
sho “liked promenading.” 

There was an extensive ante-room, where hot-house 
plants and floral trophies filled the air with perfume 
and formed screerts of evergreen and colours. Few 


He was troubled, and the fact was 
plainly to be seen in his countenance. 

“You do not believe his nonsense,” ejaculated 
“You know his rambling, rollicking 
| way. He says many things that he does not mean, 
just for the sake of keeping up an animated con 
versation. His flow of spirits is wonderful, but I 
wish he’d keep the spirit of truth on his side.” 

Miss Evesham tapped his arm playfully with the 
fan she held.in her left hand, the jewels on fan and 
fingers fairly dazzling the gentleman as they moved 
in the light ; not so much so.as did her eyes, how- 
ever. 

“ Dvasion, Thornton—gross evasion. You deserve 
to be punished.}] Do tell'me the truth. I am an 
excellent confidante.” 

“ Miss Evesham, you give me pain,” he exclaimed. 
* There was animputation in his words that is un- 
deserved. I hope you will not think so ill of me 
as to give credit to it.” 
| Her eyes dropped demurely downwards, and her 
| voice assumed its softest tone as she replied : 

**T do not think ill of you of all others, Thornton" 
| It would fill me with deep regret to be compelled 
| to. I value your friendship too highly. You do not 
know how much, truly you do not.” 

| Thornton felt the hand on his arm tremble a little. 
His head was bent down to catch the expression of 
her eyes, but she veiled them still deeper with 
| her long eyelashes. In an earnest tone he uttered 
| the word “Bel!” There was surprise, affection, 
more, a passionate regard, in that tone. His fi 
steps involuntarily paused, and his soul seem od 
infused into the inquiring gaze with which he re- 
garded her. 

What ambitious, spirited, hopeful gentleman of 
twenty-eight or thirty could have helped it. Beauty, 
grace, wit, good sense, and wealth ail combined in 
this woman, who, motionless, awaited his next 
words. Her manner, like her speech, invited a de- 
claration, but it came not. 
| (To be continued.) 








WHICH WAS TO BLAME? 





“T wIsH, my dear, you would leave baby in 
charge of her nurse, and, for once, give me your 
company in the parlour this evening.” 

“Oh, Harry, love, don’t ask me to leave dearest 
Mamie! Nurses are so careless; and if anything 
happened to our precions oye, I should never forgive 
myself.” 

“ But Mamie is fast asleep, and surely Fanny can 
rock the cradle without your personal supervision. 

“Fanny is quite as faithful, Harry, as hired nurses 
in general, but no one can be so watchful asa 
mother; and, indeed, my love and anxiety are such, 
that I am miserable whea away from the darling, 
even for a short time.” 

“But I fear the confinement is injuring your 
health. Already your cheeks have lost their 
colour, and, those roguish eyes are growing dim, 
that did such execution onmy heart some months ago.” 
| « Be patient, Harry—baby will soon be old 
| enough to come downstairs occasionally, and you 
| will then have her company and mine, to make up 
for the hours you have passed in solitude.” 

Harry Irving and Mary Loyd had been married 
| just one year and a half. 

|” The arrival of a baby-daughter had at first seemed 

to the young husband to complete the measure of 

his felicity; but he soon began to think the claims of 
the new-comer encroached most unreasonably on 
his opportunities of enjoying his wife's society. 

On the evening of the conversation just quoted, 
the sitting-room of the young couple wore its usual 
|inviting aspect. <A fire burned cheerfully in tho 
jgrate; the heavy crimson curtains were closely 
drawn, and the lights shone brightly, casting play- 
ful gleams on the frescoed walls, through rich glass 
| pendants. A luxurious easy-chair opened its arms 
temptingly beside the hearth, and a pair of slippers 
| lay on the rug before it. The centre-table, close by, 
was covered with books andnewspapers, i 








| 


| 


“it seemea 
|as if one might manage to pass a pleasan unt even 

| here, even if alone. But. the master of all these ro . 
| pliances had no taste for solitude; nor had he ac- 
| customed himself to seek companionship iu the world 


| of books. 
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As he sat, “stretched on the rack of a too easy 
chair,” with feet resting on the polished steel fender, 
his eyes wandered ever and anon from the page 
before them to the unopened piano, and a fairy 
work-stand that for months had not left its corner ; 
his thoughts reverted to a time when a graceful 
form in the most becoming of evening dresses was 
wont, with dainty fingers, to evoke sweet music from 
the now silent instrument, or, seated opposite, to 
shape some delicate fabric, whilst he read aloud the 
news of the day, or the latest novel. 

“Ah! those were happy evenings,” said Harry, 
with a sigh, as he cast his book impatiently from 
him. “By-the-by, I wonder what the boys are 
doing at the club. In the old days I used now and 
then to spend an evening there quite pleasantly. 
Why can't I[doso now? They will be glad to see 
me, no doubt, and Mary won’t feel offended, as she 
is so entirely taken up with baby.” And, even as 
he spoke, Harry arose and took off his dressing- 
gown. 

Half an hour later, and he was receiving the 
hearty welcome and semi-ironical congratulations of 
his former companions at the club. This associa- 
tion was composed chiefly of bachelors, for the most 
part men of reputed wealth and of fair social stand- 
ing, who met for the purpose of social amusement 
and conviviality. 

Wine generally flowed freely at these gatherings, 
and whist and billiards were the standard amuse- 
ments. Games of chance also had lately been intro- 
duced, through the influence of certain newly re- 
ceived members; but of this Harry was ignorant. 
With most of the gentlemen Harry was unable 
to vie in point of expenditure; but his frank, 
genial disposition, and gaiety in conversation, had 
rendered him a favourite, and his marriage, de- 
priving them of his company, was regretted by the 
whole circle. His unexpected re-appearance among 
them was proportionably agreeable, and they found 
means to make the evening pass so pleasantly to 
him, that he was surprised on his way home to hear 
the clock strike two. 

He found his wife fatigued by her maternal cares, 
fast asleep. In fact, she was unaware that his ab- 
sence had been unusually prolonged. 

As might be expected, Harry's visit to the club- 
room was repeated; and it was not long before he 
had so far resumed the habits of his bachelor days 
as to be seen there almost every evening. 

It began to be whispered in the lower regions ‘Of 
his household, that master’s returning footsteps were 
not always quite steady, when overheard in the 
small hours of the morning, and the old cook, who 
had served in his father’s family when Harry was a 
boy, shook her head, and sighed deeply whenever 
the subject was mentioned. 

Fully engrossed by the growing charms and occa- 
sional ailments of her babe, Mary noticed nothing 
of all this. When her husband made a brief visit to 
the nursery, her eye detected no change it him, and 
when they met at table, she was so anxious to re- 
turn to her charge, as barely to heed the require- 
ments of courtesy. 

Months rolled on, and no farther change occurred 
in the domestic relations of Harry Irving, save that 
his wife was more closely than ever contined to the 
nursery, for now her infant was entering on the cri- 
tical period of teething. 

sut over the horizon of his business prospects a 
heavy cloud was lowering. Harry had for several 
years been employed by the wealthy firm of H 
&Co. He had gradually risen to a situation of con- 
fidence and considerable emolument, and was begin- 
ning to look forward to a partnership. 

At this period the firm was agitated by a most un- 
welcome discovery. Considerable sums of money 
had, from time to time, been missing from the safe, 
and were not to be accounted for. 

Harry Irving, as confidential clerk, had free access 
to this depository at all hours. To him, therefore, in 
the first place, suspicion was naturally directed. The 
services of a detective officer were secretly secured, 
and inquiries quietly set on foot as to Harry's habits 
and expenditures 

Among his fellow-clerks was a man of about his 
own age, named Robert Armitage. He had been 
longer in the office than Harry Irving, but had been 
distanced by the latter in the race for promotion, and 
now occupied a comparatively poorly-paid position. 
He was fond of pleasure, and had recently obtained 
admittance to the club of which Harry was a member, 
and where he was principally noted for his devotion 
to games of hazard. 

In fact, he was one of those who had been the 
means of introducing these games among the re- 
creations of the club. Naturally, Harry and he had 
been much together of late, and this having been re- 
marked, he was now taken into the confidence of the 
firm, and questioned as to his knowledge of Harry’s 
habits and associations. He replied with consider- 








able hesitation, and spoke in praise of his friend’s 
general character and demeanour. When pressed 
on the point, he admitted that he had known of 
Harry’s playing “faro,” now and then—believed he 
had lost more than he could conveniently spare, on 
some occasions, of late—still, he could not bring 
himself to believe that such a good fellow would re- 
sort to robbery. 

However, it was of the first importance to every 
one concerned in the inquiry, and, most of all, to Mr. 
Irving himself, that the matter should be expedi+ 
tiously cleared up, and he thought he could propose 
a plan by which this object might be effected. On 
being explained, his stratagem was approved of, and 
the requisite preparations were made for putting it in 
immediate execution. 

All this, of course, took place in secresy; and Harry 
remained totally unconscious of the test to which his 
integrity was to be brought. 

At the club, some weeks previous, Harry, while 
excited by an unaccustomed quantity of wine, had 
been induced to take part, for the first time, in a 
game of faro. He had subsequently played several 
games with varying success, but, of the whole, as 
Armitage had stated, had lost more than he could 
well spare. He had then declared his resolution to 
renounce the amusement, and had adhered to it up 
to the evening following the conference just spoken 
of. 
On that evening, Robert Armitage found means to 
overcome his determination. He played till an un- 
usually late hour, and rose a winner to a consider- 
able amount, which was paid him mostly. by Armi- 
tage himself, who also undertook to see him safely 
home. 

The next day he arose, not a little the worse for 
the previous night’s indulgence, but remembering 
nothing distinctly except the fact that he had drank 
enough champagne to give him a very bad headache. 
Presenting himself at the office, he was met by a 
summons to the private room of the head of the firm. 
Here he found himself in presence of all the part- 
ners, together with an officer of police, and was in- 
formed of the suspicions which were entertained re- 
specting him. For an instant he stood thunderstruck, 
and almost unnerved, then, regaining his composure, 
he disdainfully repelled the charge and demanded 
immediate investigation. 

Required to submit to a search, he at once con- 
sented. 

His pocket-book was first examined. Some bank 
notes which it contained underwent a close scrutiny. 
Then, Mr. H turned to Harry, extended them 
towards him, and asked if he were willing to disclose 
how he came by them. 

Harry examined the notes carefully, but could not 
recollect that he had ever seen them before—nor 
had he the slightest idea as to how they had passed 
into his possession. 

His reply to this effect evidently produced a most 
unfavourable impression. He was informed that the 
notes could be positively identified as the property 
of the firm, and as having been deposited in their 
safe, from which they had been missed that very 
morning. 

Harry was then taken into custody, and after 
undergoing an examination before a neighbouring 
magistrate, was committed to prison to await his 
trial on a charge of theft. 

Meantime, Mrs. Irving, unsuspicious of her hus- 
band’s misfortunes, was, on her part, absorbed in 
agonizing apprehensions. 

The infant, who had been slightly ailing for some 
days, was seized, on the evening of Harry’s arrest, 
with a convulsive attack. 

Medical aid was at once procured, but the little 
sufferer continued to pass from one fit into another, 
until late in the afternoon, when it fell into a state 
of stupor, from which it seemed unlikely ever to be 
aroused. 

The half-distracted mother was longing for the 
sustaining presence and sympathy of her husband, 
when she received a message from him, stating his 
situation, and requesting an immediate visit from 
her. She would have flown at once to his side, had 
not her infant’s critical condition seemed equally to 
require her to remain. Bewildered, and hardly 
knowing what she did, she despatched a hurried 
answer to her husband, saying nothing of the child, 
but entreating him to have patience until morning, 
when she would be with him at the earliest hour 
possible, She then returned to her little charge, 
and hung over the scarcely breathing form with 
emotions which would have been unendurable, had 
she not been half-stunned by the suddenness and 
violence of tae double calamity. 

Harry Irving, in the solitude of -his cell, received 
his wife’s note, and read it with feelings such as, 
until then, he would have thought it impossible to 
entertain towards the writer. He was a prisoner, 
loaded with a disgraceful accusation, his prospects 





and his good name blighted perhaps for ever, and 
now his wife seemed to have deserted him; else, 
surely, she could not send him such amessage. But 
had she not seemed to lose much of her fondness for 
him since the birth of her child? Had he not been 
driven by her neglect to seek again the society 
which hie had relinquished for her sake? And, as 
Harry thought of all this, the iron seemed to enter 
into his soul, and he fairly groaned aloud in the ex- 
tremity of his anguish. 

That night was a sleepless one for both husband 
and wife. When morning came, it brought to the 
latter some alleviation of her trouble. ‘The baby 
had passed the crisis of its disorder in safety, and 
seemed now to be ina fair way towards recovery. 

Mary instantly repaired to her husband's place of 
confinement, and soon succeeded in justifying her 
delay, and in’ convincing him that his suspicions as 
regarded the state of her affections towards him were 
utterly groundless. i 

On her part, like a true wife, she never for a mo- 
ment believed in the possibility of her husband's 
guilt, but was fully persuaded that his present posi- 
tion was owing to the machinations of some enemy, 
desirous of covering his own criminality by imput- 
ing it to another. 

Who the concealed author of his misfortune could 
be, both were equally at a loss to conjecture, but 
were forced to seek consolation in the assurance that 
an innocent man could never be exposed to actual 
danger, from a charge so utterly unfounded in 
reality. 

While the pair were thus endeavouring to support 
each other in their calamity, Robert Armitage had 
gained the reward of his good services, rendered so 
much at the expense of his feeling as. a friend, in 
devising the means of entrapping the supposed 
criminal. 

He succeeded at once to the clerkship vacated by 
Irving, and was regarded as haying entered upon the 
path of prosperity, from which the other had so sud- 
denly been snatched. 

He conducted himself with exemplary propriety. 
and was loud and frequent in his regrets on the 
lapse of his once valued associate,- but it was 
remarked that he never went near the latter during 
his imprisonment—probably fearing the effect of 
such an interview on his own acute sensibilities. 

Two weeks passed, and the time for Irving's trial 
drew near. He bad, of course, engaged the services 
of a lawyer, who had exerted his utmost ingenuity 
in order to frame a theory which might account for 
his client’s possession of the marked bank notes. 
His success in this endeavour had not been encour- 
aging. It seemed as if Harry’s previous good 
character would be all that he could plead in mitiga- 
tion of the penalty he would be found to have 
incurred. He was bracing himself té endure, with 
becoming fortitude, the public ordeal which would 
most probably result in his consignment to the lowest 
depths of civil infamy, when a most unexpected 
event threw open his prison doors. Robert Armitage 
suddenly disappeared. With him vanished all those 
available funds of the firm which had so lately been 
transferred to his keeping. In addition, he had ob- 
tained a large amount by forging the name of his 
employers. 

His operations had been planned and conducted 
with consummate skill; and he finally succeeded in 
eluding pursuit. But he left behind him in his office 
desk, the following letter addressed to the head of 
the firm: 


“Dear Srr,—As my little game has been so well 
played out, I wish to release my worthy, but some- 
what inconsiderate friend, Mr. Harry Irving, from 
the disagreeable consequences of his unconscious 
participation in it. Having gained entrance to your 
safe, by means which I prefer not to divulge at pre- 
sent, I took out the marked bank-notes on the very 
evening after they were deposited, and passed them 
to Mr. Irving, in payment of some losses at cards, 
while he was too much excited by wine to notice 
them, or to remember the occurrence afterwards. Of 
course, he is equally innocent of previous pecula- 
tions—the credit of which you will at once be able 
to place where it belongs. 

“Hoping he will take better care of himself in 
future, and with best wishes for your continued 
health and prosperity, I remain, Dear sir, 

“ Yours, etc., Rost. ARMITAGE.” 


Harry Irving is now a partner in his firm, and a 
man of wealth and high standing. 

Domestic happiness, too, is his in fullest measure 
—for he has never entered the club-rooms, nor 
touched a card, since the events we. have narrated ; 
while his wife, though blessed with numerous ad- 
ditions to her nursery, no longer finds it necessary 
to leave her husband entirely to himself, while 
she conducts them through the perils of their earlier 
years. M. M. B. 
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JENNETTE ALISON. 
——_—__—____ 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tue keeper of the prison gazed with surprise and | 
admiration upon the pretty face and cast-down look | 
of the young girl, for the lamp abové the door, as 
well as the light in the office, shone full upon her. 

“ Buy my fresh strawberries, sir?” said Jennette, 
with admirable self-possession ; for the more im- 
minent became the danger of her position, the more 
her courage rose. 

“Eh ?” said the keeper. “ Well, if they are as sweet 
as the seller, they will be worth the purchasing. Step 
in and let me see.” And turning his chair round, he 
laid down his cigar, and wiped his lips with his red 
cotton handkerchief, preparatory to tasting the de- 
pe berries. “Step in, step in; don’t be bash- 

Jennette hesitated, but it was only for an instant, 
and then timidly entered the lodge, and uncovered 
the basket, while she tried to keep her features 
hidden from his bold stare. 

“T faith! they are large ones, and sweet too, 
withal,” as he placed one of the largest in his mouth. 
“ How dost thou sell them ?” 

“A shilling a quart, sir.” 

“ Beshrew me! that is a great price; but I dare- 
say what they are over the market price goes to- 
wards thy pretty face. It is not every day we see 
such fine eyes beneath a strawberry girl’s hood. 
Look up, and let me see if thy rosy cheeks are not 
stained with thy own strawberries.” 

As he spoke, he would have put his finger beneath 
her chin to raise up her face; but she stepped back 
laughing, and saying: 

“I did not bring my cheeks to market, but my 
strawberries, sir.” 

“ Well answered; but thy cheeks would bring a 

better market, girl.” 
_“T have some flowers here, sir. Perhaps if you 
like not my berries, these might please you. They 
are very pretty, and contain some rare ones;” and 
she coquettishly held up before his eyes two ex- 
quisitely arranged bouquets. 

“They be handsome.” 

_ ‘Perhaps your wife or daughter would like one, 
sir. Ladies are fond of flowers.” 

“ You say true, girl. What is the price of this one 
with the blue flower shaped like a church bell ?” 

“That, I will let you have for a shilling.” 

“A good sum; but seeing it is you, my pretty 
maiden, I will buy it for my wife. Now for thy 
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| berries; I will take a quart. I must have a kiss, 
pretty one.” 
“Indeed, sir, I never sold kisses; you will find 


them at the confectioner’s. 
“ Beshrew me! but you know how to be witty, 


” 


responded the keeper, with a laugh. “I like straw- | 


berries.” 

“T have a vinaigrette to sell also, sir,” she said, 
holding up before him the fatal little bottle with its 
silver top. I found itas I came along. It smells 
very delightfully. Will you buy it ?” 

“ Found it?” he said, taking it from her, and look- 
ing at it with a covetous eye. “Ifyou found it, you 
can’t claim it.” 

“T will give it to you, sir, if you please. Ido not 


know so many more people than I do.” 

“True, very true. I daresay I shall easily find 
the owner. It is worth, at the least, five shillings,” 
he added to himself. “How do you open it?” he 
asked, trying to unscrew the stopper. 

“Let me show you, sir; there, touch this very 
small point, no bigger than the head of a pin, and it 
will fly open.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. Really,” he added, as. he placed 
it to his nostrils, while Jennette stepped back a step 
or two, not to inhale any portion of the escaping 
ether ; “really it isvery delicious. It is something 
like—like,” here he took another long inhalation— 
“ lemon—no—rose—or something be—be—betwe— 
Dear me! How my head swims! Where are you, 
girl? Who has put out the lights? Catchme! I 
| am fall ee 

The keeper could not complete the last word. 
Rapidly overcome by the influence of the subtle 





his eyes, the vinaigrette dropped from his hand, and 
he fell in a state of utter insensibility into the 
arms of Hugh Ogilvie, who laid him back in his 


door, and locked it. 

Jennette was already gone; for she had no sooner 
seen the effects of the ether begin to exhibit them- 
selves, than, satisfied that her part was done, she 
strictly obeyed Gordon’s injunction, and hastened 
from the lodge. 

She had not proceeded twenty steps from the door 
ere he was at her side. He drew her arm within his, 
and hurried her away from the spot. But not before 
he had seen the door closed on the inner side. 

“ Noble Jennette !” he said, pressing her hand to 
his heart, “ you have performed your part well. I 
have watched the whole from the opposite side of 
the street. You tremble all over. Your courage 
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care for it. Perhaps you may find the owner, as you | 


fluid, which he had inhaled very freely, he closed | 


arm-chair, and, at the same instant, closed the street | 


| must not desert younow. What! Are youill? You 
hang upon my arm as if you were fainting.” 

| There was no reply, and her whole weight fell 
| upon him. He saw that she was become insensible, 
| and taking her up in his arms, he bore her onwards 
to the coach, which he found where he had left it. 

“Generous creature! She nerved herself to a task 
| that was too much for her. The reaction has over- 
| whelmed her,” he said, with grief. 
| No, Iam better now, Gordon,” she said, softly. 
| “T can get into the carriage. It was only a momentary 

faintness. I am myself again now.” 

“Then lose no time in throwing off this outside 
disguise, and thus prevent any recognition should the 

| keeper recover, our plan have failed, and pursuit be 
made.” 

| “eave me here, and go and see what happens, 
| Gordon. I will not leave the spot.” 

| “J will go and learn what passes. I could not 
| drive home with you in this state of suspense touch- 
| ing the result of our efforts. Here, if you remain in 
| the coach, you are perfectly safe, especially if you 
divest yourself without delay of your disguise.” 

“That I will do at once. Hasten, that you may 
return soon.” 

Upon coming in front of the prison, he found 
all as yet quiet. The lodge door was closed, and all 
was dark within, as the passengers in the street 
passed and repassed without suspicion. 

“They suppose he has closed his office earlier than 
usual,” mused Gordon. “ What a moment is this to 
Hugh and to his father! I wonder what he is doing? 
how far he is being successful. I will stand here, 
within this nook, and watch the issue. If he fails 
| not utterly, he must soon be forthcoming.” 

Thus speaking, Gordon placed himself within the 

| shadow of a recess between two buildings, where, 
without being observed, he could mark all that trans- 

| pired at the prison. 

We must now return to Hugh. He had no sooner 

| placed the insensible form of the keeper in the arm- 

| chair, than, as we have seen, he closed and locked the 
door on theinner side. He then, seeing the cord upon 
the table, left there by the apprentice-boy, took it, 
and bound him to the chair with it, little imagining 
that it was the rope selected by the keeper for his 
father’s neck. Having bound him fast, he tied a 
handkerchief firmly across his mouth, in order to 
prevent his giving any alarm, should he recover his 
consciousness too soon. 

“Now,” he said, as he took up a lantern which 
the keeper used to carry with him to visit his cells, 
“now, my dear father, in five minutes you shall be 
free.” 


’ 
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He then took the howe and having marked well, 
when formerly conducted to his ~fathe r’s room, 
what keys unlocked the intermediate doors, he now 
proceeded to avail himself of his knowledge then 
gained. 

_After quitting the offfee by the rear door, he found 
self upon a gallery or eorridor, which extended 
along two of the inmer-walls of the prison, twenty 
feet from the ground floor of the lower court, 
He walked quickly along this gallery, until he 
came to its extremity, where a locked door barred 
his progress. Aftor: applying two keys, the third 
opened it. He entered), leaving it ajar, and found 
himself within a sort of vestibule, gloomy and 
narrow, With three passages leading from it in dif- 
ferent directions: Hetwols the left. hand one, and, 
ascending four stepscam¥to aninner door, heavily 
barred and bolted. iii: he- unlocked with seme 
difficulty and delay, amd, throwing it back, found 
that it led into a wite,epem hall, on all sides: sur- 
rounded by doors:that conducted to prisoners! cells. 

Here he stopped to reeoilect which door led to’ his 
father’s, for all were-so*similar he could not,.fér the 
noment, decide. AS Iength,. he recollected the 

umber, and, hastening: forward across the paved 

ll, which echoed to hislight- tread, he applied his 
key to the padlock, andy, unlocking it, loosened, the 
massive bar of iron that-was secured acrosscit: 

The door swung baele from its hinges, and, utter- 
ing his father's name-with a suppressed cry of joy; 

lugh bounded into theeell.. There was no sownd— 
no response! All wast silence: and solitude! He 

ked with his lamplurriedly all around the cell, 
i, with a pang of grief and disappointment, saw 
iat it was vacated! 

For a moment he stood irresolute and almost over- 

me. The cupof happiness which he thought was 

his grasp had eluded his hand. Suddenly the 
cht oeearred to him, that, his father being con- 

ied, so shortly to be executed, had probably been 

ved to the condemned prisoner’s cell. Where 

was situated he had no idea. Every moment of 

was of incalculable imp. rtance. He could 

stay to deliberate or to examine the cells. All at 
soner called to him through the grating 














lo, Mr. Keeper, I’m not well; give me some 





‘yy re is tha ri 
y ?” 1 Hugh, quit kly. 

“ What ? You are not the keeper. Who are you ?” 
risoner. 

“A carpenter, come to measure him for his 

‘ll be hanged at last, hey ? Well,.a gentle- 

ught to die aswell as a poor man,ii he acts like 
e. He ain't here, but in the cell at the left.of 
turning as you go through the second door. 
that y ‘ive good measure, Mr. Carpenter ;. for 
ed men must have plenty of room ;,a hanged 
stretches ten inches with a rope about his 


Hugh did not wait to hear the coarse and brutal 
1 vhich the hardened wretch ended his 

; following his directions, soon came to 
r of the cell which he had designated, and 
lin quite another quarter of the 





CHAPTER XXI. 


We will anticipate the arrival of Hugh Ogilvie in 
ther’s cell. 

in which the condemned prisoner was 

i was known as the “condemned cell.” It 


t the extremity of a narrow passage, 
1 it was cut off by a thick wall. It had 
except a narrow and thick grated lattice 
The cell was but eight feet square. 
a truck bedstead containing a 
3s, a chair without a back, and a sort of 
yedasatable. In the centre of the 
huge iron ring set into the stone, to 
‘re sometimes chained for greater 
y. But the ring was now vacated, and Colonel 
was seated upon his cot-bed with his face 
in his hands, and in deep thought ; a faint lamp 
per had suffered him to keep burning, 
urid glare upon his person. He was a large 
ilt man, with a noble person, and the air of a 
lema His, hair was very gray, though his age 
eight and-forty, but grief and shame had 
his locks prematurely. His noble forehead 
i with painful thought, and his fine fea- 
pale, and were sad in their expression. 
the clock in a neighbouring 
r ‘d eight. 


three times rapi 






] 
church 
Ile started to his feet, and two 
lly traversed the, floor of the cell. 

ance expressed the keenest anguish. 
‘Lo! The hours fly like eagles to their prey. It 
it fi ,utes and less since that bell tolled 





mer who was in the cell next ! 
. 
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seven. I have one less Sniaite to live! ! Iam one hour 
nearer my infamous end! Oh, this is fearful, fear- 
ful!” he eried, clasping his hands together. “It is 
not death merely I shrink at. The pang is soon 
over. Butit is its ignominious form. To be hanged 
To be made infamous to all men! This, im very” 
anticipation, maddensme! And my poor boy! m2 
noble-minded Hugh! How his heart will be: torn 
I fear me his proud spirit will not survive:the dis- 
grace entailedupon him. Oh, that a 
How little did I anticipate such evil would‘ fallo 
efforts to possess.myself of Parchnip’s papers, 
motives were good, honourable: and benaolang, 
but the result has brought me: to: the gallowe. Ti 
in vain I try to reconvile myself to mgy fate! Were 
T alone to suffér, could bear it better: resonate I 
suffers with me! My infamy is: pew ge ak 
What is'that? Theyare.at the doon:.. I mise 
counted my time-and. the hour; aud see tliey conic tay 
bid me prepare to die. The locksstam—the i 
bar falls; what means: this: visit at:thishoun? 
comes to my cell?” hecalled throught the: 

Before he could receive a reply tlie was: 
swung back, and Hugh with the lamberm im his: hadi |’ 
stood in the. opening. 

“My dear father!” le cried, clasping him ta lis 
bosom. 

“Isit my son? Oly joy to mect theesowee: more 


eve L suffer!” cried: his. father, overwhelmed with 
‘suzprise. and joy, “Glow is it yoware permitted. to | 


come ant see me? And why this; dress—what. 

“This: is: no time to ask) or answer ymy 
dear father,” replied Hugh, liwrriedly.. “T) rejoice 
that I have found you. Follow me without « 
word.” 

“Whither?” 

“To life and freedom. Come. Press-closely after 
me. The doors-are all open before us. New swiftly 
and silently.” 

Without a word more Colonel Ogilvie, fecling like 
one im. a dream, strode after his son, who took his 
way straight for the keeper’s lodge. Here Colonel 
Oxgitivie’s face showed his surprise, on seeing the 
keeper bound in his chair and insensible. But he 
had no time to express his amazement, for Hugh 

rowing down the keys at his feet, set the lamp 
upon the table, and then carefully unlecking the street 
door looked out. 

“ All is quiet, sir. Now follow me without uttering 
a word.” 

He opened the door, and letting his father out-was 
closing it, when he saw the keeper’ struggle, and 
heard him groan. ‘ 

“In good time,” he cried, as he closed the door 
and locked it with the key which he had removed 
from the inner side of the lock. “One moment later 
and he would have given the alarm. Across the 
street. Keep closely in my steps, my dear father. 
You will soon be free. We pass through this alley,” 
he added, as after crossing the street he entered the 
narrow passage between the houses, opposite the 
prison leading to another street. 

The alley was dark and tortuous, but Hugh taking 
his father’s arm drew him rapidly forward. ~* 

*Am I in a dream? Am I indeed without the 
prison ?” he asked, as he passed onward, 

“Yes, dear father, in one moment more. you will 
be in safety. Are you strong enough to take: the 
saddle?” 

“Yes. The hopes of escape 
vigour!” 

“At the outlet of this passage we shall find two 
horses. One of them is for you, the other for me. 
Do not let any pursuit lead you to lose sight of. me. 
We must both ride for life, sir. Here they stand, 
with the ! Thus far we 


will give me new 


faithful Tom in charge! 
have safely come without alarm given or pursuit 
made.” 

They now emerged from the narrow alley, directly 
in front of the outlet, in which stood Tom holding the 
two horses. He had heard them coming through the 
passage, and suspecting it might be the party’ he 
waited for, he loosed the bridles, and prepared.the 
horses to be mounted at once. 

“Tom, the horses, quick!” 

“ What’s the word, sir?” 

“True. Itis ‘the shallop!’” 

“ Very good.” 

Hugh was already in the saddle, as his father se- 
curing his feet. in the stirrups received the bridle 
from Tom. 

“Now forward and keep by my horse’s head!” 
cried Hugh, as he shook. the reins. and pressed his 
horse onwards. 

Away they went, father and son, at, their utmost 
speed duwn the. street, and in a.few seconds were 
out of sight. 

“ The old colonel will break his neck, riding that 
horse, so it will do him no good to eseape hanging ! 
Well, how the lieutenant got him out of prison is a 


cried Hugh. 
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very remarkable thing. But this is no ine for 
this child. They will find out before long that 
the chicken is out of the coop, and then this will bea 
very hot part of the town for a stranger to be caught 
in. So I'll just hasten down to the pier and take the 
horses, as:Mr. Gordon told me to do. I hope they 
will get) there before any pursuit is—bless me! 
What's that? Prison bell is going like mad, and 
there springs the watchman’s rattle. There is fast 
— tp @ very genoral alarm. They havo 
out the gentleman that was going to be 
Tiangedi line; eseaped.. I'll keep out of the way of 


PTR. tee: sesalutions Tom began to make his 
wage towarts.the larbenn: through the strect taken 
‘by the: two horsemen.. 

Gordom hadi: waited in: higrcovert at the angle of 
thie buililingy whtemwe leftchim, until he had the satis- 
faction: of sesing~hisfriendrappear followed by his 

only: long enough to sce them 
‘the street: aad enter the passage opposite, and 
} then wit a: heart leaping for-joy, he hastened to re- 
‘Join: Jenmatte at the 

“Upom. your boat once, and drive from whence 

-yourcame: andi don’t spare your whipl” he cried 
to: tliiaeeoaelimam as he sprang into the-coach. 
} “line: news; Gordon?” eagerly asked Jennette, 
|, Whowanowitelierondinary attire, having divested 
| hersel® of thie 


a 


“ Mist: happy: has succeeded. I saw him 
laure th eps followed by his father. By 
this: time they are im saddle, and on their way to 

the harbour-side.”” 


“Tamw se thankfubl”™ cried the maiden, with joy. 

© Aindiywe owe alkteyou, dearest Jennette. Your 
udgment and. | Whata 
treasure I shail hawe-in you |” 

He pressed her hand,and asthe carriage rolled 
posta lightima window, he saw that there were tears 
in hereyes;, They were tearsof happiness at being 
beloved. by: him. 

The coach rattled swiftly omward, and as they wer 
crossing a square that wasmidway between the prison 
and the harbour, Jennette saw two horsemen riding 
across it at full speed. 

“See! It must be Colonel Ogilvie and his son!” 
she cried, pointing them out to Gordon. 

“Without doubt. There they dash down the 
narrow lene towards the pier; and are alteady out of 
sight. Fortune favours them but for a few minutes 
more. Hugh has done his part bravely and success- 
fully. How he has sueeeedéd se soon has surprised 
me. Hark!” 

“ It.is the ringing of bells!” eried Jennette, with o 
pale cheek, ‘Can it mean anything ?” 

“Tt sounds like an alarm., It, comes from the 
gaol. There go the rattles., Thealarmis given. | 
trust they may reach the shallop in time..to, clude 
pursuit.” 

As they drove on, he could see the watehmen 
running in the contrary direction to, gain intelli- 
gence of the cause of the, alarm. In three minutes 
more the coach wheeled round the corner of the 
wharf, and went rattling away towards, the extremity 
of the pier. 

“Hol Whatisthis? Stop! stop!” shouted a 
watchman, endeavouring to arrest the horses as 
they went by him. “ Stop! The alarm-bell is toll- 
ing!” he muttered, as the coach flew onward,. “and 
two men on horses have just gone -past me like 
lightning, and now comes this:carriage driving as if 
*it were running away. There is misebief aficat in 
the town somewhere, Burbank,” he called outi to a 
comrade who came up, “and I should’nt wonder if thi 

coach, and the horses that galloped by so/like mad, 
with a man on. each, had something to do, with it 
Let us pursue.’ 

They sprung their rattles, and began running 
towards the-end of the old wharf. Already ¢ tordon 
had. arrived there in, the coach, and springing out 
ere the wheels ceased revolving, he beheld the 
shallop, with. its sails hoisted, at the end-of the 
wharf, by it two horses, and the figures of two or 
three men. Without a moment's delay he,took Jen- 
nette almost in his arms from the-coach, and hurried 
with her to the boat. 

“We are pursued! The town is: alarmed!” he 
cried. “Not a moment’s delay, Hugh.” 

“ My father is on, board, and J am casting off. I 
hear the fellows running this way. Go with us. 

“JT mean to. Spring on board, Jennette.” 

“ But my father.” 

“Tam here, daughter. 
get into trouble if I stay.” 

“ All aboard!” cried Hugh. “ The horses will 
find their way back to their stablea.’ 

“Tom is not here,” said Jennette and Gordon. 
“ He must not be left.” 

“ Here I am,” answered Tom, as he appeared sud- 
denly upon the wharf, having got ahead of the pur- 
suing watchmen. “Shall I take the horses?” 


I will go, too.; for I may 
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“No. They will y 
spring for yov.r life!” 

Tom had just time to gain the,gunwale of the 
shallop by a wide leap when her canvass caught the 
breeze,.and pressed her off from the shore. Hugh 
grasped the helm, and steered her straight away 
from the pier; but. the shallop had scarcely got 
under headway ere the watchmen. were at the end 
of the wharf, shouting, talking, and making a great 
noise at finding the horses there without keepers, 
and the shallop putting off from the land. 

“ We have been fortunate in distancing pursuit, 
Gordon,” said Hugh. “Those fellows, although 
they don’t know what has happened; Know some- 
thing is in the wind from the uproar of the bells.and 
rattles, and without being sure we were the authors 
of the confusion, might have given us trouble.” 

“We have been truly successful. We are safe 
now, Colonel Ogilvie,’ added Gordon ; “let me.con- 
gratulate you upon your escape, sir.” 

** T can hardly believe it. I seem to be in a dream. 
But it must be real. Let me embrace you. You 
have all, I feel, been one in heart, and hand in 
contributing to this happiness. You all have my 
thanks. My heart swells with gratitude that. words 
cannot express. All is mystery tome yet. My son 
has not had time to give me one word of explana- 
tion. I can only realize. that I am free and among 
friends.” 

‘The uproar in the town seems to increase,” said 
Captain Alison, who had been waiting on. the pier 
for the horsemen, and got on board with the colonel, 
not with the object of staying, but merely to con- 
gratulate him while the shallop was getting under 
Wwe sigh. 

‘Yes,” answered Gordon; “no doubt every car- 
ze is stopped and ex: mained, and that officers are 
dispersed in all quarte We have not been a mo- 
ment too early. See ood the shallop cuts her way 
through the water with this fine breeze. We shall 
soon be out of all danger.” 
“ The pier-head is no 


take you. Leave them, and 





longer visible,” observed 


Hugh. “I begin to breathe freely now. Comé, my 
dear father, sit here, and do not fear pursuit. Let 


us enjoy this happy hour.’ 

“ Now tell me, my son, how it is my escape has 
been effected?” d Colonel Ogilvie, with emo- 
tion. 

‘ Gordon will tell you, dear father, while I give 
my attention to steering the shallop. I wish to get 
beyond the castle before I give up the helm.” 

Gordon then proceeded to explain to the colonel 
the several steps whereby his. escape had been 
whieved ;. and in his recital he did not fail to give 
full credit to Jennette, “ without whose co-opera- 
tion,” he said, “ we could never have succeeded.” 

“ My noble girl!” said the colonel, pressing her 


aske 















hand in his, “ 1 can neve rew ard you sufficiently.” 

“I am already. repaid, sir, swe red Jennette, 
modestly, ‘“ by se eing you at lib rty.’ 
CHAPTER XXII. 


WuttE the shallop is flying away from the town 
with the fugitives, we will return to the prison, 
and witness the issue of events which transpired 
there. 

The subile ether inhaled by the keeper produced 
the effect contemplated by Gordon, as we have seen ; 
but his state of insensibility was prolonged for- 
unately longer than he intended, so powerful had 
been the inhalations of the keeper, in his desire 

» ascertain what the odour might be. This great 
length of the swoon was highly favourable to Hugh, 
who was,delayed beyond the time contemplated, by 
the necessity of finding the cell to which his father 
had been removed. 

As he left the office with the colonel, the keeper 
began to recover. The symptoms of returning con- 
sciousness were shown by a convulsive, unconscious 
effort to throw off the bonds which held him. 
Then followed a sense of suffocation, caused by 
the handkerchief tied across his mouth. His full 
consciousness at length came to him, and looking 
about he found himself in darkness. 

“Where am 1? What is this?” 
through his enveloped lips. 


me ? 


he muttered 
“* What has been done to 
Bless me, I shouldn’t wonder if I were dead 
and laid out! What has comeover me? Dear me! 
my mouth is tied up just like a dead person’s! I 
wonder if Tom on a table! NoI am in, my chair. 
llow dark it is! Those noises are rats! No—they 
e the feet of people walking by. I must,be in my 
office. But bless me, how came I like this?’ Hillooh! 
lelp! Murder! Come and help me! Lights! 
L ights!” he shouted at the top of his lungs, strug- 
gling in vain to free himself, though he slipped the 
han ikerchief from his mouth by a great effort. 
‘Help! Murder! Foul play! Lights and guns! 
Mischief is in the wind! Help! help! help!” he 


eared loudly, each cry stronger than the other; for 





the poor was b and 
alarmed. 

His cries soon ht his family out from the 
dwelling, and caused a person to stop at the street 
door and try to breakitin. But it was too strong 
for their efforts. 

The under keeper first entered, with a candle 
in one hand, and a pistol in the other. “ What 
is it?” he cried, as he ran in. 

“I know no more than you see. 
my chair, and have been gagged,” auswered the 
keeper with a ludicrous moan. “ Unfasten me;, but 
first turn the key and let them in.” 

The under keeper, assisted by his wife and a 
servant, succeeded in untying the keeper, letting 
him free just as the door was opened, admitting a 
score of people variously armed; at their head were 
two watchmen and a constable. 

“What is the matter? Whois. killed?” they 
shouted. 


keeper coming more 
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I am tied in 








‘ Well it is not an hour since I was sitting here 
with the doors open, the lamp alight, and buying 
strawberries of a pretty girl, and the next thing, | 
find myself tied in my chair here, m ¥ mouth gagged, 
the room dark, and the »et door ked. If any 
of you can explain it, it is more than I can do.” 
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‘Here is the basket of strawberries upset in the 
corner,” cried a constable. 
“And here is a bunch of flowers,” called out 


another, 

“ Yes, she had fx Ww ers, too, and now I recollect I 
was smelling at alittle bottle she said she had found, 
which is the last china I remember, till I found 
myself tied in my chair, and by the very rop« 





Colonel Ogilvie is to be hanged with. It came to- 
Now this is what I call a mystery, gentle- 

men.” 
“ Are all the prisoners safe?” asked a head con- 





stable, who seemed to have his wits about him. 
“This is certainly some trap. Take your keys and 
look to the cells. I'll wager some of them have 





»scaped and done this.” 
“No doubt! I fear. it!” answered the keeper, with 

alarm in his face, fearing the consequences to him- 
self if any of his prisoners had flown. “ Gad zounds 

Here are my keys lying on the floor! I thought I 
saw them on the nail,” said the eager officer. 
“Bless my stars! Here are two bunchesas like 
two cheeses. I am bewitched! The evil one has 
been here to-night.” 

‘Look closely. Is not one bunch a counterfeit 
of the other?” said a gray-bearded watchman, 

“You are right. This is the seal bunch. Some 
mischief has been brewing. It is a mystery to me 
how I was bound and didn’t know it. Come, gen- 
tlemen, I willlook at my prisoners, and see if this be 
their work.” 

Thus spe aking he left the office accompanied by 
two of the officers. He had not gone to the end of 
the passage before he found the door he was about 
to unlock, ajar. He uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and alarm, and hastened forward. Door after 
door was, wide open, and with an exclamation of 
despair, he entered the. hall surrounded with cells. 
All these were shut, to his great relief. But he pro- 
ceeded to call at each, to ascertain if any were 
missing. 

“* What is the uproar, keeper?” cried the man.who 
had addressed Hugh through the grating. 

“You are there, are you? Why Lhave come to 
see if any ef you are out. Somebody has been 
wandering about here to-night, for all the doors are 
unlocked.” 

‘I expect. it’s nobody but the carpenter you sent 
to measure the colonel for his coffin. I bade him 
take good measure, and long, for hanged men stretch 
marvellously.” 

“You bade him ? Who have you seen.and spoken 
with ?” demanded the constable. 

“A man who was here half an hour or less ago. 
He came to the cell next to mine, which the colonel 
was taken from, as if he expected to find him in it; 
but I directed him to the fe lon’s condemned cell.” 

“ Let us hasten thither,” gasped the keeper. “I 
begin to suspect the worst that can have happened. 
See; the door is open to the cell, and look, the very 
cell itself is open!” he cried, as he came toit. “He 
has escaped! He is not here @! Colonel Ogilvie has 
escaped.” 

For @ moment the distressed keeper stood star- 
ing into the empty cell,.as if he could not believe 
| his eyes. 

He appeared stunned by the discovery. 

“ Heaven knows. I can’t explain this,” he at length 
found voice enough to articulate. “Let the alarm 
| be at once given. it is possible he may be on the 
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‘That I can’t say, only itis not me, I find,” an- 
swered the keeper, though the noise came from 
my lungs. What o’clc it?” 

“ About a quarter to nine,” auswered two. or three | 
voices. 


| 
more 
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pre mises. Lets 1 be made. This « 
is unaccountable. 

The prison courts and the passages were searched 
in vain, while the alarm bell gave clamorous noiic¢ 
to the outside world of the escape of a prisoner. 

In the space of half an hour after the release of 
the colonel, the whole corps of police was on the 
alert, each coach stopped, every vessel was searched 
and the bridges watched. The keeper upon return- 
ing into his office was overcome. with rage and c 


trict s¢ arc] scape 


fusion at the escape. 
In v he tried te account for his own condition, 
bound in a chair, and insensible. All was myster 





tohim. . 
“Do you recollect what you were last doing ?’ 
asked the high sheriff, who was on the spot, and 
closely questioning him. 
“T only recollect that while I was talking with 


the young girl about the price of her strawberries, 
little smelling-bottle. 

box of tools came in, 
» of the strawberries. 
colle 


Just then 
and asked 
As he walked 
he knocked the keys off 


she handed me a 
a carpenter with his 
her the pric 
round her, 


I ct 











the nail with his vhich was on his shoulder. 
But I saw him up and replace them, 
aud at the same time I ordered him out of the 
door.” 

* And instead of putting back the keys he knocked 
down,” said the sh ‘he placed this’ counterfeit 
bunch on the nail, and kept the real ones, with 
which he unlocked the doors and released the pri- 
soner.”” 

‘That must have been it,” answered the keeper. 


have done it and I awake ?” 

* You were not awake it seems, sir,” answered the 
sroly. “You acknowledge that you were 
bound in your chair without knowing it.” 


“ But how could he 


sheriff st 




















“That is true, and that is a mystery to me, sir. I 
was not asleep, I must have been struck and ren- 
dered insensible. The last thing I remember was, 
that I smelt the bottle to aseertain what the scent 
was.” 

‘And here is the bottle, sir,” said one of 
watchmen. “I found it in the fireplace.” 

“* Let me look at it,” cried the sheriff. “Now it 
is my opinic m this contains some soporific which put 
you to ep 8 nly. I will test it. Who wiil 
smell it? 

“7 will, sir,” ered the keeper. “I wish, if 
it be what you suspect, to show you that I could not 
help it. If it me to sleep, I shall not be so 


much blamed. 
was intoxicated. 
The sher hw 
to his nostri 
tions his eyes « 


lf not, 1 suppose people will say | 
Give it to me.” 

ed it in his hand, and he placed it 
After three or four strong inhala- 
losed, his head sank upon his bre: 
and his limbs relaxi 











in » fell backwards wholly in 
animate, 
(To be continued.) 

Dust Returnine To Dust.—It is asserted by 
scientific writers that th 18 number of persons wl 
have existed on our globe since the beginning of 
time amounts to 86,627,848,273,075,256. These 
figures, when divided by 3,095,000—the number of 


leagues on the 
square miles of land; 


globe—leave 11,820,689,752 

which, being divided as 
before, give 1,314,622,076 persons to each square 
mile. If we reduce these miles to square rods, tl 
number will be 1,853,174,600,000 ; which, divided in 
like manner, will give 1,283 inhabitants to each 
square rod, and these being reduced to feet, will give 
about five persons to each square foot of terra firma. 
It will thus be perceived that our earth is a vast 
cemetery. On each square rod of it 1,283 human 
beings lie buried, each rod being scarcely sufficient 


square 





the 











for ten graves, with each grave containing 128 
persons. The whole surface of our globe, therefore, 


has been dug over 128 times to bury its dead! How 
literally true the declaration of the poet :-— 
“ There's not a dust that floats on air 
But once was living man, 

TRAVELLING IN Mex100.—The roads grew worse 
and worse, and no Europeancan form an idea of thein, 
nor of the hindrances that have to be overcome. 
They are often nothing but the dried-up beds of 
mountain torrents. One place is called “Sal si 
puedes” —“ get out if you can;” and, indeed, it 
requires all the skill of a Mexican driver, and all the 
untiring energy of the spirited creatures, to perform 
this task. At first we were frightened; but it wa 
impossible not to put confidence in the bold, resolute 
mule-driver. We often had animals who had never 
been in harness before. It was with extreme repug 
nance that they went through the preparations for 
their new work ; ; but when once these were over, the 
coachman on his box, with his helpers, had them 
completely in his power. With sixteen reins and a 
long whip in his hand, he guides them without diffi- 
culty, shout s, whistles, and hisses; while the m 
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boy, who forces them to start by throwing stones at 
them, gets off the box perpetually to collect fresh 
stones, to examine the road, put the drag on, to set 
the harness to rights, without the pace being in the 
least slackened ; and then, seated again in his place 
by the coachman, he seizes the proper moment to 
bombard the lazy or restive mule with stones. This 
is the school through which he must pass to enable 
him by-and-by to occupy the first place on the 
box.— The Court of Mexico,” by the Countess Paula 
Kollonitz. 








MAGAFF THE WISE. 
Sn el 
OHAPTER VII. 


On that same night which had been the occasion 
of so much unrest to our hero, Oswald was so moved 
by a spirit of uneasiness that little sleep visited his 

illow. 

More than once he was tempted to go to Edwin's 
apartment, to assure himself that all was well with | 
the youth; but he feared that the proud-spirited | 
prince might take offence, if too much caution were | 
exercised in his behalf, so he concluded to let the 
night pass, and on the morrow make some new ar- 
rangement. 

Thus far Edwin had occupied a suite of rooms in 
the extreme north-eastern angle of the keep, while 
Oswald had used the apartments in the south- 
western angle, adjoining those occupied“ by Cad- 
wallader. 

“ Hereafter,” said the lieutenant to himself, “ Ed- 
win must occupy the rooms which have become 
vacant by the death of our master. They are better 
than those he now occupies ; and, moreover, he will 
thus be near tome. It is not strange that I should 
be uneasy—not at all—for I am sure that the king 
fears the son of Cadwallader; and I know the tyrant 
well enough to feel convinced that any deed neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of a purpose could not 
be too evil for him to execute.” 

Once during the night, Oswald fancied he heard 
an unusual sound in the main hall, and having 
lighted his lamp, he went out to take a survey of the 
premises. 

All was quiet, however; and when he had assured 
himself that no one was moving in the hall, nor in 
any of the corridors, he went back to his bed. At 
the spot where a passage led towards Edwin's 
apartment he stopped, and debated with himself 
whether he should look in upon his beloved pupil ; 
but why should he disturb the youth at such an 
hour? 

He would not do it. 

So he passed on, and once more sought to find re- 
pose in sleep. Had Oswald obeyed the promptings 
of his anxiety, he would have been saved much trial 
and tribulation, and others much suffering: but the 
golden opportunity had passed, and the coming day 
was to reveal what had been lost. 

As soon as the first gray tints in the east broke 
the bonds of night, Oswald arose and dressed himself, 
and went directly to Edwin’s chamber. He found 
the door ajar, and upon entering he discovered that 
the youth was not there. With a feeling of dread Ff 
which he could not repress, he hastened down to see 
if his pupil were taking an early walk. There was 
no one in the court, nor upon the rampart. He 
looked towards the porter’s lodge, but the door was 
closed, and he did not seek then to disturb the old 
sentinel. When he returned to the hall he found 
two of the men servants there, and he inquired of 
them if they had seen Edwin. 

No. They had not seen him since the previous 
evening, when they saw him near that very spot 
with the Lady Norna. 

Unable to rest under the fearful apprehension that 
had by this time possessed him, Oswald proceeded 
to the door of Norna’s apartments and rapped there- 
on. A voice within told him that his summons had 
been heard, and he then announced his name, 
and inquired if the lady could tell him anything of 
Edwin. There was a pause—a rustling of garments 
—and very soon Norna made her appearance, with a 
long, loose robe thrown over her shoulders. She 
had not stopped to arrange her hair—had done no- 
thing but envelop her form in the robe, and had 
then hastened to know why the lieutenant came 
upon such an errand. 

“What is it?” she cried, as soon as she saw 
the man’s face,and marked the expression of his 
pain-stamped features. “What has happened to 
Edwin?” ‘ 

“I do not know, lady. 
he is not in his chamber; 





Perhaps nothing. But 
he is not in the court, 


nor is he upon the ramparts, and those of the 
servants who are moving have not seen him. You 


“We were together; sir; and I think it was very 
late when we separated—so late that the servants 
had all retired. Iam sure that he went directly to 
his own apartment when he left me. Oh! do you 
think that any ill can have befallen him?” 

“ Alas! I fear so, lady ?” 

“ And that is why such gloom has darkened my 
spirit then,” exclaimed the maiden, wringing her 
handsin pain. “Oh, I have felt that some calamity 
was hanging overme. My heart has been heavy 
and sad, and all my thoughts of the future have been 
full of dark forebodings. But let us search. I will 
quickly dress, sir; and you may then command 
me. Oh! I should die if mortal ill were to befall the 
prince!” 

Despite his anguish of mind, Oswald felt a sudden 
thrill of pleasure as he observed this effect upon the 
maiden. He saw as plainly as though it had been 
written in living letters upon her brow, that she 
loved the prince—loved him passionately ; and such 
a love as was here manifest could not be easily over- 
come. From that moment Norna of Durham tooka 
new place in his esteem; and henceforth she was to 
be as something sacred in his estimation. 

Oswald had gone back to the main hall, after hav- 
ing looked through all the apartments where he 
thought it possible Edwin could have gone; and here 
he was joined by Norna and her maid. 

“ We have not found him yet,” the lieutenant said, 
in answer to her silent question; “and we will go 
now and see if our old porter can give us any infor- 
mation.” 

With this he started for the porter’s lodge, Norna 
bearing him company. 

“ Ah, my dear lady,” said Oswald, as they entered 
the court, “you know not what deep interests are 
bound up in the youthful prince. I cannot tell you 
what a sad and dire calamity his loss would be.” 

“Oh, good Oswald, do not speak so!” the maiden 
cried. “He cannot be lost. Only these few hours 
have elapsed since I saw him alive and safe. He 
must be found. He cannot be far away. Oh, what 
should I do if he were gone from me! But it isnot 
so to be. I will not believe it. Perhaps the porter 
can tell us something. The old man sleeps late this 
morning.” 

They had arrived at the lodge, and there were no 
signs yet of any one stirring within. Norna stopped, 
and suggested that Oswald should go on in advance, 
and see if he were out of bed. Upon the threshold 
the lieutenant stopped, and presently pointed towards 
the smaller gate, the bolts of which were drawn. 

“Ts it possible,” hesaid, “ that Edwin has gone out 
from the castle so early ?” 

“Ay,” answered Norna, with a sudden flush of 
hope. “That would seem to indicate such a thing. 
He may be upon the beach,” 

“ We will soon know.” 

And, thus speaking, Oswald opened the door of the 
lodge and wentin; and no sooner had he disappeared 
beyond tke small vestibule, than a sudden cry of 
alarm from his lips led Norna to follow him. 

It was indeed a startling scene that presented 
itself to their view. Old Penda, half-dressed, lay 
upon the floor—his feet lashed firmly together at 
the ankles, his hands bound tightly behind him by 
a stout cord, the ends of which had been carried 
around the body so as to secure the elbows at his 
sides, while in his mouth was fixed a bar of wood, 
it being forced back until the jaws were most pain- 
fully distended, and held in its place bya cord that 
passed around behind the neck. Oswald saw in a 
moment that the old porter was in mortal agony, 
and as quickly as possible he cut the cord that held 
the cruel gag in its place, and then cast off the bonds 
from his legs and arms. 

It was some time before Penda could speak. The 
muscles of his tongue and jaws had become so 
swollen that, for several minutes after the gag was 
removed, he could only groan and mumble in his 
pain ; but when Norna and her maid had bathed the 
inflamed parts, and chafed the surface until the 
cords were relaxed, he was able to articulate. 

“Oh, good Penda,” cried Oswald, after he had 
raised the man to a seat, “you know not what I 
suffer. Speak, if you can, and tell me how this was 
done. Tell me what you know of Edwin.” 

“ Edwin!” gasped the old porter, with a sudden 
start. “And was it evil to Edwin that was meant?” 

“ Edwin is missing and cannot be found,” replied 
Oswald; “and the same force that overcame you, 
must have taken him. Your tongue is free now; so 
speak the best you can.” 

Penda made a sign towards a small locker in one 
corner of the apartment, and having opened the door 
thereof, Oswald discovered a bottle. He placed his 
finger upon it, and the old man nodded in the affir- 
mative, whereupon the bottle was handed to him ; 
and when he had taken a hearty draught of the 





were with him last evening—you saw him after I 
gia” 


generous wine which it contained, his spirits seemed 
| to rise above the pain he still experienced, and pre- 





sently he spoke as follows. His utterance was 
thick and laboured, but his speech was followed. 
without difficulty. 

“Good Oswald; this is the most dreadful thing 
that ever happened at Anwick; and had you not 
come as you did I‘should have died. Don’t be too 
eager. I must think:. By the power of Woden, but 
my thoughts have been sadly scattered, and I 
almost forget where Iam. Let me see: I came 
from the keep last evening, just as the sand-horn 
had been turned. At about ten o'clock I came oui 
and looked to see that the gates were secure, 
then I went back to the hall, and went down witic 
the butler and filled my bottle: I saw Edwin and my 
lady in the hall as I came up.” 

“Yes,” said Norna, as the old man cast an in- 
quiring glance towards her.. “I remember your 
passing through the hall.” 

“It must have then been nearly eleven o'clock,” 
pursued Penda. “I went directly tomy lodge; and 
when I had put my bottle away in the cupboard | 
thought of going to bed; but I did not go until near 
midnight. I was sleepy enough, but something 
seemed to whisper to me,—‘ Penda, there is trouble 
brewing!’ However, when midnight came I took 
one more look at the bolts on the gates, and then 
went to bed. I don’t know how long I had been 
asleep; but I should not think it could have been a 
great while, when I was aroused by a loud knock 
upon the wicket. I sat up and listened, and when 
the summons was repeated, I hastened from my bed, 
and went and answered it. First I demanded to 
know who was there, and the answer came that it 
was the physician who had attended upon Cadwal- 
lader. Said I, ‘You travel at late hours, Sir Phy- 
sician.’ And he told me, that on the way his horse 
had failed him, and he had been obliged to come a 
long distance on foot. That it was not the phy- 
sician’s voice did not then occur to me, because the 
wonder why he had come at that hour entirely oc- 
cupied my mind. Without thinking of harm I threw 
back the bolts, and opened the wicket—opened it 
so that I could look out to see if the physician were 
alone. 

* But my precaution was of no use, for no sooner 
had the gate moved upon its hinges than two men 
violently forced it open, and two more rushed in and 
seized me; before I could make the least cry of 
alarm my mouth was stopped, and I was thrown 
back into my lodge, where I was bound and gagged 
as youfound me. The ruffians told me they meant 
me no harm, only they must secure me so that I could 
not betray them. ‘They did not tell me their busi- 
ness; and as their first precaution was to stop my 
mouth, of course I could ask them no questions. 
When they had bound me securely they left me, clos- 
ing the door behind them as they went out. I should 
think they were gone half an hour, though I could 
not be sure upon that point, as my position was not 
very favourable to a clear comprehension of any- 
thing. I heard them when they came back; heard 
them open the wicket, pass out, and then close the 
gate. And I heard nothing more until youcame and 
set me free.” 

“Did you see the physician?” asked Oswald. 
“No. I am sure he was not there. I saw five 
men. There were two who opened the wicket ; then 
there were two more who rushed in and seized 
me; then there was another who stood back, and 
whose face I could not see. But he was not the 
physician, because he was altogether too short of 
stature.” 

“Then you knew none of them?” 

“Not one, good Oswald. I cannot tell you who 
they were, whence they came, nor whither they 
went. I can only swear that they were villains of 
the darkest dye ; and if they have taken our beloved 
prince away, I fear we shall never see him again. 
They were stout fellows—ruffians by nature.” 

“In mercy’s name,” cried Norna, grasping Oswald 
by the hand, “ let us put men upon their track if we 
can. Do not tell me that the prince cannot be found. 
We will not say that, until all effort that sense can 
dictate, and the power at our command cana put iv 
operation, have proved of no avail.” 

Oswald stood for somé moments like one upon 
whom a stunning blow had fallen—stood with his 
eyes bent upon the floor, one hand pressed upon his 
brow, and his lips tightly compressed. Suddenly he 
started into life, and his soul was in arms for the 
work before him. 

“The king has done this wicked thing!” he ex- 
claimed, with a vehement stamp of the foot. ‘“ Ican 
see Oswy’s hand in it as plainly as though the whole 
story were written out before me. I will send men 
in different directions upon the search ; and as for 
myself, I will at once away to York, and beard the 
lion in his den. If the tyrant hath plotted for Ed- 
win’s fall, I will know it.” 

With this he led Norna back to the keep, and 





having urged her to go to her chamber and rest 
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quietly, while he turned to the work in h he 
called such of the servants as were within reach, 
and directed them at once to summon all the re- 
tainers of Anwick. 

In less than aii hour full four-score men were as- 
sembled in the great hall of the castle—some of them 
servants of the household, some men-at-arms, who 
occupied quarters within the walls, while the rest 
were peasants and fishermen, whose cots dotted the 
pleasant vales of the island. 

The latter, to the number of two-score and ten, 
had come upon the island with the prince’s permis- 
sion, and in consideration of certain privileges 
granted by the lord of the isle, they were bound to 
render aid in return, whenever it might be called 
for. 

And no aid that could have been sought at the 
hands of these hardy dependents would have been 
given grudgingly, for they loved Edwin, and they 
loved Oswald; and they rather complained, than 
otherwise, that they were not called upon to do 
enough for their master. 

To the assembled host Oswald told what had hap- 
pened—told it just as it had occurred to him—and 
then demanded to know who would go in search of 
the missiug prince. There was one grand shout in 
response—grand in its power, and grand in its rich 
chord of sympathy and devotion—and then the eager 
men gathered more closely around the lieutenant, 
while he proceeded to give them his directions. 

Asall were anxious to go, he gave consent to as 
many as could be profitably employed. Some he 
sent to the north, some he sent to the south, some 
were to go to the west, while others were to take 
boats and travel thus towards the east. 

“ And whither go you?” demanded the leader of 

"the men-at-arms who were to remain for the protec- 
tion of the castle. 

“TI go to York!” answered Oswald, raising himself 
proudly to his fullest height. ‘I go to see the 


m 


king! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wir two of his most trusty men to bear him 
company, Oswald started for the city of York. 
Upon the mainland, very near to the shore, was a 
stable, kept for the accommodation of those dwellers 
upon Anwick Isle who had the right and the wish to 
ride on horseback; here the lieutenant stopped, 
and selected three of the best animals the place af- 
forded. 

It was past noon when the party drew near to 
Fimber Wood, and as they reached the brow of a 
long, high hill, they observed a horseman just 
coming in sight from beyond a thick copse, and pre- 
sently came another, and another, until finally six 
well-mounted and thoroughly armed knights ap- 
peared in view at the foot of the hill. 

“Fore heaven, Tostig, yonder is a gallant show 
of knighthood !” cried Oswald. 

“Ay!” answered Tostig, “it hath a royal look.” 

“ Those are knights of Oswy’s household, else my 
eyes deceive me,” ventured the other attendant, a 
stout archer named Ralph. 

“ By my soul!” exclaimed Oswald, upon taking a 
second look, “I think the king himself is there. Who 
is that man upon the black charger—the one who 
turns and addresses the companion upon his left, and 
whose silvery hair and beard contrast so strongly 
with the colour of the beast he rides ?” 

“Tt is Oswy,” returned Ralph. “Do you think he 
is on his way to Anwick?” 

“By heaven! I cannot imagine. But we can ride 
onand see. If he be in truth bound to our island, 
we may save him the trouble of half his journey. 
Come—let us meet them ere they come far up the 
hill.” 

Thus speaking, Oswald put spurs to his horse, his 
companions following close behind, and as they began 
to descend the hill, the party at the foot hauled up 
and awaited their approach. As the lieutenant drew 
near he recognized the king very plainly, and pulling 
in his rein at a respectful distance he removed his 
hat and made a low bow.} 

“I give your majesty a fair day and a happy meet- 
ing,” pronounced Oswald, forcing out the sentence, 
each word of which galled him as he uttered it. 

“ How now ?” cried the king. “Is not this the 
stout lieutenant of Anwick Isle ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

As the king received this affirmative response he 
turned and spoke in an under tone to the cavalier by 
his side. He was an old man—past three-score and 
ten ; his hair and beard white as snow, and his form 
somewhat bent, though not entirely bereft of its 
manly strength and vigour. In other years, when 
in his prime, he must have been a stout knight, for 
even now his shoulders were broad, and his frame, 
though stripped of its outer comeliness, was heavy 
and massive. But Oswy was not the knight he had 





once been; and no one knew this better than he | 
knew it himself, for no one else could feel the silent 
touch of time and the shattering force of care as | 
could he. Oswy knew very well that he had not} 
much longer to stop on earth; and of late this 
knowledge had led to such continuous reflection 
upon the subject, that fear of death made him not 
only unhappy, but made him more morose and tyran- 
nical than had been his wont. 

“Good Oswald,” said the king, with a most 
affable smile, “ it is a curious circumstance that we 
should meet here. Finding you upon this road, with 
your face turned to the west, I should judge that you 
were on your way to York.” 

“ You judge rightly, sire.” 

“ And at this self-same hour Iam on my way to 
Anwick Isle. Business prevented my being present 
at Cadwallader’s funeral; but, finding leisure this 
morning, and being desirous of escaping the turmoil 
of the court, I took a fancy to ride forth and visit 
young Edwin, Cadwallader’s son. I have had a 
strong desire to see him, and this long time have I 
promised myself the pleasure, which until now I have 
not found opportunity to grasp. Is your business at 
York of importance ?” 

“The business which has called me away from 
Anwick, sire, is to ascertain, if possible, what has 
become of the youth of whom you speak!” 

“Ha!” cried the king, in a startled manner, “ has 
Edwin fled from Anwick? Has he dared to 
break ny 

“You mistake, sire,” interrupted ‘the lieutenant. 
“Edwin has been forcibly seized and dragged away 
from the castle against his will.” 

“Have a care, Oswald. Do you think to hide 
the youth’s crime by falsehood? If he have pur- 
posely fled from the bounds which our royal edict 
had imposed upon him, I shall be sure to know it.” 

The rich blood mounted to Oswald’s brow, and his 
hands were clutched with nervous force ; but he did 
not let his indignation manifest itself in speech. 
As soon as he could safely trust his tongue, he mo- 
destly, yet firmly, replied: 

“Sire, Oswald of Anwick hath never yet found 
occasion for speaking falsehood. What I tell thee 
istrue. Last night five men gained entrance to our 
castle, and dragged our prince away.” 

“ But, how could it have been?” demanded Oswy. 
“‘ How could such a party have gained entrance ? And 
how could they have done such a thing as bear away 
an unwilling man, without arousing the house- 
hold?” 

“ The thing was easily done, your majesty.” 

“ By my faith,it doth not so appear to me.” 

“ Let me explain,” said Oswald, struggling hard 
to hold his speech within the bounds of propriety. 
“In the first place, the ruffians came to the gate 
after midnight, and having aroused the porter, one 
of the number represented himself to be the phy- 
sician of York who had attended upon Cadwallader ; 
and he explained that an accident to his horse had 
thus belated him. With no cause for doubting the 
assertion, the porter opened the wicket, and ere he 
could give alarm he was thrown down, gagged, 
bound, and shut up in his lodge, where I found 
him this morning almost dead. Having accomplished 
this, the rest was easy to those who knew the 
location of Edwin’s chamber, for it is situated in an 
extreme angle of the keep, far away from the apart- 
ments which I occupied, and of course far removed 
from the servants’ quarters. 

“And had the youth no attendant?” asked the 
king. 

“No, sire. Since reaching the age of manhood he 
has been his own only attendant, requiring no un- 
usual service in his hours of study and repose.” 

“ But,” said the monarch, with a doubtful shake 
of the head, “I cannot comprehend what manner of 
design could have led to such an abductioz. I cannot 
conceive who could have an end to answer by such 
an outrage. Sir Lieutenant, the thing puzzles me. 
If you are sure that Edwin has been forcibly taken 
from the castle—if you feel that you can give me 
your knightly oath that he was dragged away 
against his will—I must believe you, even though my 
reason cannot so readily bend to the acknowledg- 
ment.” 

“Sire,” answered the commandant of Anwick, 
bending low his head, more to hide the fire that 
flashed in his eye than in token of respect, “I have 
told you truly.” 

“You have not told me, however, whom you sus- 
pect,” pursued Oswy. 

“ Because I know not upon whom my suspicion 
may be fastened, sire.” 

“But have you not some thought in that direc- 
tion? You were on your way to York. What did 
you expect to find there ?” 

“Sire, my first movement this morning was to 
send our men out in search. My next was to seek 





your majesty. 


I knew that the young prince wag |’ 


under your edict, and that, were he found beyond 
the limits of Anwick Isle, any loyal subject might 
slay him. You remember how severe the penalty 
was.” 

“Ay, you are right. It is as yousay. His life 
would be in jeopardy; and I have no doubt that 
our loyal subjects everywhere would hasten to ar- 
rest him, should they see and recognize him.” 

An expression of scorn and contempt, mingled with 
deeper wrath and hatred, made such havoc with the 
calmness which had until now dwelt upon Oswald’s 
face, that both Ralph and Tostig trembled with 
alarm ; but the old king did not appear to notice it. 
His vision might have been dim with age, or his per- 
ceptions obtuse. 

“ However,” pursued Oswy, ‘ we will see that his 
life is spared ; or, at least, a proclamation shall be 
issued to that effect. And, moreover, it shall be our 
royal aim to find the youth, if possible. We will 
send couriers out, and cause general search to bo 
made.” 

The king looked towards the lieutenant as though 
expecting a reply; but the latter knew not what to 
say. The thoughts that filled his mind he dared 
not express, and these thoughts he could not put 
aside for others. After a lengthy pause, Oswy re- 
marked: 

“ By the way, good Oswald, you have not told mo 
if you recognized either of the ruffians.” 

“T did not see them, sire.” 

“But did your porter recognize them ?” 

“ He did not.” - 

“Think you he would know them if he saw them 
again ?” 

“T cannot say, sire. Perhaps he would; though I 
think he had no fair view of either of their faces.” 

“Very well. Then the matter must rest as it is, 
until something more is discovered. And as he 
whom I wished to see is no longer at Anwick, there 
can be no use in my continuing my journey. Also, 
Sir Lieutenant, the need of your'visit to York having 
been met by this interview, you can retrace your 
steps.” 

“ Certainly, sire,” responded Oswald, with a low 
inclination of thé head. 

“ And, furthermore,” added the monarch, “ should 
you learn anything of Edwin’s whereabouts, or of the 
manner of his abduction, you will speedily give mo 
information ; and, on the other hand, I assure you 
that we will cheerfully transmit to Anwick any in- 
formation which may be gained at York.” 

“T shall not forget, sire; and your wish shall be 
complied with.” 

“A pleasant return, Sir Lieutenant ; and allow me 
to hope that favourable news may await your arrival 
at Anwick.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” ejaculated Oswald. 

Thus speaking, he once more removed his hat, 
and having waved it in token of farewell, he turned 
his horse’s head and started back up the hill; and at 
the same time the royal party turned towards York. 

At the summit of the eminence Oswald stopped, 
and gazed back upon the spot where the meeting had 
taken place. 

“Oh, thou false-hearted man!” he exclaimed, “all 
thy lies cannot hide the truth from me.” 

“ What, think you, was the king’s purpose in his 
projected visit to Anwick ?” asked Tostig. 

“Tt was only a ruse,” replied the lieutenant. “ He 
would have taken all this trouble to remove sus- 
picion from himself. He hath done the wickedness. 
They were instruments of his who did his bidding 
by abducting our prince. Think you he cared to see 
Edwin of Anwick ?” 

“ By the Great Thunderer!” exclaimed Tostig, “I 
see it now.” 

“ Ay,” added Oswald, “and we may depend upon 
it that one or more of the ruffians was at the funeral 
of Cadwallader, and thus gained a knowledge of the 
situation of the different apartments of the castle. 
It has been a deep-laid scheme for some time past, 
and thus has it been brought to a consummation.” 

“ And what shall we do now ?” queried Ralph. 

“Upon my soul,” cried Oswald, smiting his 
fist upon the bow of his saddle, “I know not what 
todo. IfI thought our prince had been taken to 
York, I would follow in the rear of the king and 
hold my original course; but I do uot think it. 
Oswy would not have had him taken in that direc- 
tion. No, no,” he added, after bowing his head a 
few moments in thought, ‘I am sure that York is 
no longer our point. All I hoped to gain in that di- 
rection has been gained, and now we must look else- 
where. My only object in going to York was to 
discover whetlier the king had caused Edwin’s 
seizure. That I have discovered. There can be no 
doubt—no more than we might entertain upon the 
question of whether we had seen and spoken with 
the royal plotter. We will return to Anwick aad 
see what intelligence awaits us there.” 

Night had been broodivg over the earth an hour 
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or more bee Oswald and. his companions applied 
at the gate of the castle for entrance, and old Penda 
made v« - sure whom he was to admit before-he 
opened the. wicket. 
‘Had the new-comers learned anything of the 
rince 2?” 
Osx ald shook his head. 
* Have any of our people returned ?” he asked. 
“ Yes,” replied Penda; “you will find them in 
the hall.” ° 
To the hall Oswald hastened, where he found a 
score or more of his men assembled. Touching 
the result of his own search, he simply related what 
had occurred, without entering into any explanation ; 
ind from the information the others had obtained he 
rained the following: 
Early on the evening of the previous day a boat, 
containing a number of men, had been pulled 
to the shore of a deep, rock-bound cove some 
two leagues, or more, south of theisland. Part of 
he boat’s crew had landed, and gone up into the 
country, while the others had pulled out to sea again. 
3o much had been gained from a fisherman, whose 
hut stood a short distance from where the boat had 
iched in the cove. 
Another fisherman, living upon one of the smaller 
slands south of Anwick, who had been at work till 
far into the night upon his nets, had heard the sound 
f oars. He went down to the shore to see if he 
i distinguish the boat, but the night was so dark, 
and the boat so far away, that he could not see it. 
fter listening awhile, however, he judged that the 
vas being pulled away from Anwick Isle; and 
wing that there had recently been visitors there, 
1 the occasion of the funeral, he thought nothing 
1ore of the matter. 
One thing farther had been learned—a circum- 
ince which, added to the others, had much weight. 
’n that same evening, just at nightfall, a vessel had 
en seen lying-to off the island. She had made 
r appear: mate standing in from the eastward; had 
, t » within two leagues of the island ; and had 
y re ated, with her after sails laid aback, until 
’ p fearon of night shut her from view. 
This was all; and to Oswald it was'far more than 
ough. He knew that Norna was waiting for him 

























































































































































































































































































































































the hall, and as soon as he had dismissed his 
tauiners to their respective abodes, he went out to 
t her. 





The maiden stood alone at the foot of the great 
e staircase, and when she saw the lieutenant she 
unced and took his hand. 

“Not here, lady. Let us seek some place more 

tired ;. for I have that to say to thee which I would 

vy to others.” 

And he led her to the chamber which had been 

iwallader’s private room of state, where all busi- 

; with his people had been transacted. When the 
r had been closed behind them, and they had 

ted themselves, Norna, with a calm, rational bear- 

y and intonation, made haste to speak as follows: 

“Good Oswald, ere we approach this subject, yon 

ist understand the feelings of her to whom you 

ak. You told me you had that to say to me which 
would not say to others ; aud so have I tospeak 
thee that which I would not now speak even to 
ywn father. I have heard from my father to-day, 

t he will be here very shortly,—perhaps in a very 

days ;—but I shall not leave Anwick until I 
ww something of Edwin. Or, at least, until a 
nable time shall have shown that there can be 
thing to wait for,—which direful thing may heaven 
rert! Oswald, I know that your prince loves me— 
ut he loves me as he hath never loved woman 






















































































































































































lady,” broke in the stout knight, with 
g eye; “I know that full well; and I know, 
i truer heart never bore love for a daughter 









































earth. Exile’and outlaw though he be, his man- 
od is untainted and his honour unstained.” 
a Soon it,” resumed Norna, her lip quivering 












‘h moisture gathering in her eye. ay 
wi 1 I have given to him the whole love 
devotion of my heart, with all its faith and 
and I will live for him alone, while heaven 

ires me to earth. And so, OSwald, I would have 
u be frank and free with me. I would be prepared 
worst. A hope based upon ignorance of 

rer that really exists is a cruel thing; and a joy 

1 of promise that hath no true foundation, is only 

is the exuding of those poisonous trees whose final 
h. I would. know the truth, just as it 
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h is death. 




















wched forth and took the maiden’s hand, 
everent m otion he raised it to his lips. 
y, heaven bless you now and ever! You 
8 olf very near to my heart, and 
ll be held by me as a being pure 
protected even at the expense of 
fe itself! An 1.” he added gently, dropping her 
hand, and leaning back in. his chair, “I will trust 


















































you in all things, as I would trust my own self. So, 
never fear to rely upon what you gather from my 
lips. I may make mistakes; but I will not willingly 
deceive. 

And then Oswald weit on to tell of his meeting 
with the king, and of all the incidents thereof; 
then he told of his return, and of the information be 
had gained from those of his men who had come 
back from their search. After a short pause, Norna 
said: 

“ Before you set forth from.the castle you; ex 
pressed the fear, or the belief, that the king, had 
done this deed. Is such your faith now?” 

“Yes, lady. Iam convinced upon that, point.” 

“And have you summed up the various circum- 
stances yet, to see which way they point?” 

“Yes, Norna; and I will tell you what appears. 
The boat which came into the cove came from the 
vessel that lay-to off the isles. The men. who 
landed, and came up into the country, were the same 
who came here and seized our prince; and what- 
ever may have been their minor movements after 
that, their final work was to convey their victim on 
board the strange vessel. Of so much I am sure; 
and beyond this you can judge as well as I.” 

“ In judging beyond that,” suggested Norna, “ we 
must be governed by the motives which have led to 
the perpetration of the deed.” 

“ Certainly, lady ; and I think those motives are 
plain. Here.is the statement from which the de- 
duction is to be made: 

Magaff and Oswy were brothers. Magaff was 
king ; and he was a fond and trusting brother.. On 
his death-bed he gave his crown and his child 
into Oswy’s hands; Oswy was to keep them both 
until the child, Cadwallader, was of age, and then 
he was to restore the crown to the rightful heir. 
But Oswy, with a foul and wicked purpose, seized 
upon a flimsy pretext, and cast the royal youth into 
exile and outlawry. Because the young prince loved 
the beautiful Edilberga, daughter of Wulfold, the 
Danish chieftain, and married her, this wréng was 
cast upon him. Oh, she was indeed beautiful: and 
she was as pure and good as she was lovely. And 
her father, too, though the Saxon called him pirate, 
was a Danish prince of royal blood. I wish I 
had Edilberga’s portrait. You would love to gaze 
upon Re 

“ And you have it not?” said Norna, whose sym- 
pathies had been keenly alive in the Danish maiden’s 
favour from the first. 

“No,” returned Oswald. And then, with a 
gentle smile, he added, “But you might almost 
find it in your mirror. As Edwin loved his mother, 
and dwelt upon her picture as something sacred and 
saving, [have not wondered that he should have 
loved you from the moment when he first saw you; 
for, truly, you bear a striking resemblance to that 
sainted woman. But let that pass for the pre- 
sent. Cadwallader married, and was banished ; and 
when Cadwallader’s son had reached the age of un- 
derstanding, he was outlawed because he was the son 
of Edilberga, thus bearing the blood of the. Pirate 
King. But Oswy’s edict could not change stern and 
stubborn facts. No word of his mouth, nor dash of 
his pen, could unmake the prince who was the legi- 
timate son of Magaff, nor cast from the line of that 
royal house the legitimate son of Cadwallader. This 
Oswy knew full well. It was a simple thing to set 
free from exile and outlawry his nephew Cadwallader, 
just as death was about to gather his work into the 
grave. “He meant that it shouldexhibit his clemeney 
to the people. But there was yet trouble in his way. 
The son of Cadwallader was a right royal prince by 
nature as well as by birth; and he was heir to the 
throne also ; and but for the ediet of ontlawry which 
held him in exile, he could claim the crown in 
preference to Oswy’s son, Sigbert, whom the people 
despise. 

“Tady, do you understand the proposition? 
Oswy knows full well that he cannot live much 
longer, and he would leave his son upon the throne, 
and secure him there; but how can he do it with 
any assurance of success, while on Anwick Isle 
there is a prince of true and noble heart who is. the 
legal heir?” 

“T see! Isee!” cried Norna, clasping her hands 
upon her bosom. “Oh! Oswald, this wicked man 
would put Edwin out of his way for ever! Is it 
not so? 

Oswald gazed a moment into the maiden’s eager, 
fear-wrought face, and then pressed his hand upon 
his brow. Finally he looked up and said: 

“T have one hope. So great a crime may be even 
too much for Oswy to take upon his soul in the 
evening of his life. He may think to remove our 
prince far from us, where we cannot find him, until 
Sigbert is firmly seated upon his throne, and where, 
perhaps, we may never find him.” 

“Oh! if Edwin lives,” cried Norna, starting from 
her seat, and resting her hand upon Oswald’s 








beeen, “if he be alive upon the earth we will find 
im! 

“ We will make every endeavour, dear Norna.” 

“ God grant us the blessing of success!” 

And thus praying, the maiden bent her head upon 
the stout man’s bosom, and found relief in tears, which 
had long been struggling for escapa 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


A. Vatn Turzat.— Mr. Brown,.I owe you, a 
grudge, remember that!” “I shall not be frightened 
then, for I never knew you to pay anything. that 
you owe.” 

A Goop Reason.—One of the beauties of the 
court of Frederick the Great said tothe king: “ Sire, 
how is it that you, who are-so glorious already; still 
seek for new fame?” “Madame,” he replied, “for 
the same reason that you, although so. beautiful, still 
wear rouge.” 

Urrermost.—* Which are the uttermost parts of 
the earth ?” asked a schoclmaster of one of his boys. 
“Phe parts where there are the most women,” at- 
swered the head boy. ‘“ What do you mean by that, 
Brown?” asked the teacher. “I mean,” was‘the 
reply, “that where there are the most women, there 
is the. most uttered.” 


One Goon Turn Deserves AnotuEer.—Dr. A., 
physician at Newcastle, being summoned toa vestry, 
in order to reprimand the sexton for drunkenness, he 
dwelt so long on the sexton’s misconduct as to draw 
from him this expression:—“Sir, I thought you 
would have been the last man alive to appear against 
me, as I have covered so many blunders of yours!” 

FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 

“WhenI boarded at. Mrs. James’s, there was as 
wild a set of boys as ever were collected under-one 
roof. They were for ever playing off their practical 
jokes ; and old Mrs. James, our landlady, insisted 
on it they were ‘ real Satans,’ the truth of which 
seemed to be borne out by the monstrosities that 
they were continually perpetrating. The new 
boarders were the greatest sufferers, and if they 
could only have an opportunity of ‘coming some 
game’ upon a green one, they would do it with as 
much delight as sophomores in ‘hazing’ a fresh- 
man. 

“ There was found one day among the boarders, a 
long curds-and-whey sort of a chap, with white hair 
and light eyes, who had come to ‘make his fortune’ 
—and he did it, too, for at the present day heis senior 
partner in one of our largest. wholesale stores. He 
was from the start set down asa@ victim. It was 
some time, however, before an opportunity occurred. 
He kept himself away from the rest, and:shut him- 
self up in his chamber likea hermit.’ "He came in one 
evening looking remarkably pale—unhealthily pale 
—which was immediately remarked. 

“Been smoking, Mr. Dunlap?” one-of the boarders 
asked. 

« No.” 

“Perhaps you have been drinking bad water ?” 
said another; “the bills of mortality are brim full 
of it.” 

“ No, he had done nothing of the kind.’ 

“What's the matter with yon, anyhow?” said a 
third.” 

“Don’t know; I’ve: got.a colds slep’ with my 
winder open las’ night.” 

“Here’s a chance for you, doctor,” said a commi- 
serating friend to me; “this case comes :within the 
line of your practice.” 

“ T assumed the doctor forthe nonce, and am known 
as ‘doctor’ to this day. I put on a very grave 
look and felt his pulse, when I pronounced it-a case 
of threatened fever, aud preseribed a ‘rum sweat.’ 
It was at once gravely proposed that I. should ad- 
minister it, and I consented thereto, the whole party 
going with me to his room, where I made arrange- 
ments for giving him such a sweat as would ‘ take 
the kinks out of him,’ as I informed him: 

“He was undressed and seated in a, came+seated 
chair, and then covered with spreads and. blankets 
away to the tep of his head, then a basin with rum 
in it was placed beneath him, and ‘we left him, direct- 
ing him to call us in the next room when: the heat 
was insupportable. In abont fifteen minutes we 
heard him cry out from under his blankéts like a man 
down cellar. We rushed in. 

“ Take it away, for heaven’ s sake,” said he, gasp- 
ingly, “or I shall die.” 

“What's the trouble?” I asked. “ Have yowsweat 
any ?” 

“Sweat any! jest look here,” and releasing his 
arm he showed us his shirt sleeve dripping with 
moisture, while his face wassloppy with the per- 


spivation that oozedfrom every pore. “Take it away, 


will ye? The steam is parboiling my legs.” 
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“Can't you, stand it half an hour longer?” I 
asked. 

“Not another minute: Whew, how it scalds!” 

“T stooped down and took out the dish. It hadn't 
been lighted at all, and the poor fellow had: been 
sweated almost to death by the force of imagination. 
We laughed till we cried, but the sweat wrought a 
perfect cure. I never see him that I don’t think 
of it, but he doesn’t know me, or pretends he 
don’t. 

“ Ah, they were high, boys at Mrs. James's, I tell 
you,” 





A PRINCE IN. A PREDICAMENT. 

The Standard is an excellent paper, and has, as it 
deserves, a great circulation among the clergy. Con~ 
sequently, we naturally look for supernatural infor- 
mation.in its columns. Nor are we disappointed. 
Describing the visit of Prince Alfred to Ballarat, the 
Standard’s lively correspondent says : 

“The weather was intolerably hot, the wind was 
98 high as it is to-night (and it is now howling in 
my ears, exulting over the ruin of my property); 
shoals of horsemen and footmen crowded after his 
carriage wherever the country was inhabited, 
smothered him with dust, and obliged him to drive 
his four-in-hand through the triumphal arches as if 
he. devil were at his tail.” 

We are glad to obtain an idea of the way a prince 
would act under the unpleasant circumstances finally 
indicated.—Punch. 

EVIL COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 

Mr. Trewbieugh (sounding the boys in Modern History 
—his son Reginald and Master Shuttleton, his clever 
schoolfellow, on a holiday visit): “Who was the 
great leader of the Reformation abroad; eh, Re- 
ginald ?” 

Reginald (for a wonder): “Martin Luther.” 

Mr. T.: “ And who. was the great, English Re- 
former ?” 

Young S. (promptly): “John Bright!” 

[Mr. T. is certain “ that boy will come to-no 
good,” and resolves to diseowrage the ac- 
quaintanceship |.— Punch. 

PROOF POSITIVE. 

Mistress: “Your character is satisfactory, but I’m 
very particular about one thing: I wish my ser- 
vants to have plenty, but 1 don’t allow any 
waste.” 

Page : “Oh, no, "M, which I’d eat and drink till 
I busted, "M, rather than waste anythink, "M!!"— 
Punch. 

LeGatty Impossipre.—“ At the last sitting of the 
March Magistrates”—such is the beginning of a 
paragraph detailing something which occurred be- 
forethis bench one day last month. Can anyone 
explain how it is possible for the March magistrates 
to sit in January ?—Punch. 

MzrtLy Worprep. — The South Kensington 
authorities are wags. Handsome new refreshment 
rooms have lately been opened in the Museum, but 
they are not yet in a state of completeness: The 
following notice has been placed on the walls, “ The 
present ‘arrangements, furniture, &c., of the new re- 
freshment rooms are to be considered as only pro- 
visional.” (The italics are ours, as reviewers say.) 
—Punch. 

To “My Lorps.”—“ Red Tape” has made.a “ Her- 
cules,” but it will take a greater than a Hercules to 
unmake “Red Tape.”— Tomahawk. 

A HINT. 

Tt appears that the other day— 

“ All the common law and equity courts, as well 
as the Admiralty Court, being in use, Barons Bram- 
well and Channell, who had to sit in banco, could 
find no place for that purpose except the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s room, a very small chamber with 
only one window, in which the learned judge, the 
masters, counsel, solicitors, and others, were huddled 
together in unseemly confusion.” 

But this is not all, for the place being very 
“close,” the door had to be left open for the purposes 
of ventilation, and seeing that the door gave on to 
a much frequented passage outside, not a word of 
what judges, counsel, or witnesses said could be 
heard. Here is a chance for the “ Divorce Court !” 
—Tomahawk. 

Harp to BEAR, INDEED!—To a certain extent 
the character of a man may undoubtedly be told by 
his handwriting. You may be sure that no one of a 
humane disposition would bear hard—even jon his 
pen.—Fum. 

Prrpz- AND Tabor. — Tender-hearted Nellie’s 
bosom is torn with the pangs of jealousy. Thinking 
of one very dear to her, far, far away in Abyssinia, 
she exclaims, with a flood of tears, “Suppose he 
were to fall in love with that horrid, odious, 
Nellie’s ideas of Abyssinia 


Deb-o-ra-h Tabor!” 





are evidently about as fogey as those of the public 
generally, from the War Office authorities, down- 
wards.— Fun. 

A PACT. 

Fussy and disagreeable old lady (coughing) : “ Owhoo! 
Ow! Wow! Oh dear! I’m you can’t be 
ignorant, sir, that smoking is prohibited. I must 
insist on your putting out that cigar!” 

Fellow-traveller (coolly) : “ My dearmadam, there is 
not the slightest cause for any discomfort. This: is 
not a. cigar—it’s a toothpick !”—Fn. 


sure 


A POSER. 

Facetious Gent: “ I say, landlord; why would. it 
be impossible to put this stout into a white hat, a 
buff vest,.and.a blue coat with brass buttons? Give 
it up? Because it has neither body nor. head!”— 

un. 

To BE SEEN THROUGH AT A GLANCE.—Say what 
you will, we question if there is anything that will 
make @# more lasting impression on woman’s heart 
than a handsome Valentine—we saw one the other 
day that had positively made a hole in a sovereign.— 
Fun, 





IDEALS. 
You may talk of your ideal— 
Paint her finer than a queen, 
And try to make our lowly lot 
And lowly living mean ; 
But I tell you, sir, the fairest 
And the best that I have seen, 
Were common men and women, 
Used to humble work and ways, 
Doing what was right and honest 
Without favour, without praise, 
Lighting up the night behind them 
With the whiteness of their days. 
There is one that shines upon me 
From the mists of memory— 
A woman, with the weakness 
Of a woman, it may be, 
But away with your ideals 
While the world holds such as she ! 
To clothe her with your fantasy 
You need not be at pains, 
Her homespun sleeve is more to me 
Than all your broidered trains ; 
For in the blessed realm of love 
She sweetly rules and reigns. 
So keep to your ideal, 
But I pray you, of your grace, 
To leave the little homely house, 
The flowery garden-place, 
And the window with the sunshine 
Of this dear, remembered face! 
Ah, keep to your ideal, 
But I pray you leave to me 
The chair there in the corner, 
Just the way it used to be, 
And the dear, devoted mother; 
With her children at her kuee. 








GEMS. 





Hris well constituted who grieves: not for what 
he has not, and rejoices for what he has. 

NEVER decline intercourse with one who has been 
your friend, without letting him know there is reason 
for it. 

_ Tar state of life is most happy, where super- | 
fluities are not required, and necessities are not 
wanting. 

WE pass our lives in regretting the past, com- 
plaining of the present, and indulging false hopes. of 
the future. 

Ir isa mark of the soundest wisdom not to pry 
into a secret, and, when found of the purest honesty 
not to reveal it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





LABURNUM PoISONING.—A correspondent has for- 
warded to us an extract which relates a melancholy 
occurrence: the death of a child, six years old, from 
eating, or at. least chewing, the bark of the laburnum | 
tree. It is rather remarkable that so much ignorance | 
of the poisonous properties of the common laburnum | 
should prevail among*the public; for as long as | 
1845, Dr. Christison, in his classic treatise on Poi- | 
sons, gaye a distinct and full account of the dan- 
gerous qualities possessed by all parts ef the tree: | 
and fatal accidents have several times since been 
produced by it. Of the bark (which was the} 
fatal agent in the recent case), he says, that it ap-| 








pears to have been well known among the peasautry 
of the north of Scotland as a narcotic irritant poi- 
son; and refers to a case where it was feloniously 
administered with nearly fatal results.. He also de- 
scribes experiments on animals, in which he in- 
jected an infusion of sixty grains of the dried bark into 
the stomach of rabbits, when severe tetanic convul- 
sions, followed by death in a minute or two, took 
place. These powerful narcotic effects are probably 
only produced by a large and concentrated dose; 
the ingestion of such smaller quantities of the poison 
as children would be apt to get by chewing a seed 
or two, or by gnawing the bark of the young twigs 
cut off the tree in pruning it, would be likely to 
produce death under symptoms of irritation of the 
stomach and bowels, with sickness, fainting, and col 
lapse in the course of afew hours. Such was th 
case in the recent instance, which occurred at Bog- 
hole, in Yorkshire. The active principle, at least as 
far as regards the more powerful narcotic effects of 
laburnum, appears to be a brownish-ycllow neutral 
extract, discovered by Chevallier and Lassaigne in 
the seeds, and which they named cytisin. As for the 
treatment of laburnum poisoning, we suppose that 
no rational means beyond the prompt use of the 
stomach-pump, and the administration of diffusible 
stimulants, can well be devised. The aitention of 
the public ought to be directed to the necessity of 
stringent care being taken that children should not 
be allowed to tamper with any part of the laburnum 
tree. It is most dangerous for them to put either 
the flowers, the seeds, or the twigs into their mouths, 
all parts of the tree being highly poisonous. 





STATISTICS. 





CHURCH-RATES.—The returns relating to th 
church-rates of the year ending at Easter, 1866, just 
issued, are from 12,572 parishes of England and 
Wales; 3,819 of them return nil, or no rates col 
lected ; 1,878 others also show no rate collected 
in the year, but give an account of the ex 
penditure of endowments in aid of rates, or of alms 
or of a balance in hand from the previous year; 
6,875 show a rate collected in the year, the whole 
sum collected amounting to only 228,984/. The 
church-rates collected in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells amounted to 10,037/.; Canterbury, 12,2011. ; 
Chichester, 7,6597.; Ely, 8,420/.; Exeter, 10,1827. ; 
Gloucester and Bristol, 5,647/.; Hereford, 5,6910. 
Lichfield, 11,9887.; Lincoln, 12,144/.; London, 
27,3771. ; Norwich, 9,1367.; Oxford, 9,539/.; Pet 
borough, 8,9651.; Rochester, 14,533/.; Salisbur 
8,9502.; Winchester, 16,0122. ; Worcester, 7,674. 
the province of York—Carlisle, 3,536/.; Chester, 


‘fe 


10,2421.; Durham, 6,152/.; Manchester, 2,807. ; 
Ripon, 4,892/.; York, 8,790/. In. Wales.—St. Asaph, 
2,0662.; Bangor, 3321; St. David's, 1,772/.; 


Llandaff, 2,2177. Only 423 parishes return any 
bonded or mortgage debt. borrowed upon the se- 
curity of church-rates, and in 160 of these parishes 
the debt does not exceed 100/, The whole amount 
of the.debt at the end of the year was 173,5442. Of 
this sum 47,000/. is due from London parishes, 
— 


27,6002. from St. Marylebone. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

WE believe the Court will not take up its resitlene 
at Buckingham Palace this year. 

Tue Jtalia of Naples states that three handsome 
bronze bedsteads have been diseovered at’ Pompeii, 
and that they are the most elegant yet found there. 

Goop NEws FoR THE ARMY.—A new cdition of 
the Queen’s Regulations is nearly ready. for issue. 
It has been for some time much wanted, and it is 
believed that it will be a concise and carefully-pre- 
pared work. 

On Australian mail mornings the weight of mail 
is 46 tons ; to carry these at the rate of 15 cwt. pel 
mail coach from London to Southampton, 78 miles, 
it would be necessary to have 61 coaches and 4,758 
horses, besides guards and coachmen.—" Lambles on 
Railways,” by Sir Cusack P. Roney. 

ANCIENT NORTHUMBRIANS.—T here residing 


is 









at 94, Bell Street, North Shields, an old woman, 
Margaret Marley, reputed to have reached the 
venerable age of 106. She lived in one house on 
the Ropery-stairs 50 years. She was in the full 
joyment of her faculties until very lately. Joshua 
Miller is residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne at the age 
of 107. He was 14 years in the Royal Navy, a boat- 
man on the Tyne, and a pitman in the Northumber- 
land collieries. Alexander Dryburgh, an old ‘T'ra- 
faigar hero, one of the crew of the “ Old Agamem- 
non,” died lately in Neweastle-on-T'yne. He had 
seen much service in various parts of the world. 
He was 84 years of age. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, | 


J. A.W.—Do you expect that we can give an opinion 
without a perusal? 

A. B. C.—Have no faith in advertised lotteries; they are | 
traps set to catch the simple. | 

Avnert.—Apply to the-Rev. J. H. Watson, secretary, Deaf | 
and Dumb Asylum, Old Kent Road, S.E. i 

W.R. H.—You cannot remove, you can only hide the | 
burns by having the pipe edged with silver. 

Mania.—To get a boy into the Blue Coat School you must | 
obtain a presentation from one of the governors of Christ's | 
Hospital 

Heutice is kindly informed by “ Winifred,” that the | 
piece she desires to find is in one of the volumes of Eliza | 
Cook's poems. 

Dzsmoro THE Rev.—1. See our reply to “A. F.” in No. | 
253. 2. The father dying intestate the personal property 
must be divided equally among his children. 

Cc. J. X.—We are not aware of the address of any agent 
of the miserable sect you name, and even so, we should feel 
it our duty to exclude it from these columns. 

W. B. R.—We are not acquainted with such a book, but 
you will find each detail fully described under its proper | 
initial in any of the cheap encyclopedias. 

Harry C.—Much depends upon the position in life and | 
the taste of the young lady to whom the present is to be | 
made. Jewellery, however, is generally selected. | 

Jasez.—Areo is a metal composed of seventy parts of | 
for the brass-work of small arms. | 

J. W.—1. We really cannot tell you how’ to procure the | 
loan. 2. To obtain evening employment, you should make | 
known your wants to your friends and neighbours. 

Cxcite.—We have no acquaintance with astrologers, nor 
do we favour any of those impostors who pretend to cast 
nativities. Thus, wecannot give the address required. 

Jous Evaxs.—There isa “ willow square” manufacturer | 
at 10, Queen Street, Hoxton, N., who in all probability makes | 
the other article, of which, by the way, we never heard. 

T. H. S—We are well acquainted with the gentleman you | 
name, but must decline to give a private address. A letter 
sent to the office of the Porcupine, Liverpool, will reach 
bim. 

A Country Reaper.—1. It is usual for the ceremony to 
take place in both a Catholic and a Protestant church. 2. 
You have only to apply to the priest of the nearest Catholic 
chapel. 

F. P. P.—If you rigorously carry out the regimen you de- 
scribe in order to become thin, the only advice we can offer 
is, to bear with patience the obesity with which nature has 
endowed you. 

Marx.—Your master’s request being reasonable he cer- 
tainly can legally compel you to obey. You must, however, 
be an ill-conditioned lad to seek to evade so small a re- 
quest. 

C. H. M.—To promote the growth of whiskers, you can- 
not do better than shave frequently, occasionally using 
a little good pomatum or oil, but why not allow Dame Nature | 
to take her own course ? 

Horatio Dawson.—Have naught to do with the pamphiet. 
Like all of its kind it is a trap to catch the unwary, a delu- 
sion and a snare. Howcan you ask us whether sucha man 
can be a benefactor to the human race ? 

F. H. L.—1. A gill being the fourth part of a pint, that 
quantity certainly must consist of 4 gills. 2. Your hand- 
writing is rather too schoolboyish; practice, however, will 
remedy it, but avoid so many flourishes. 

A Six Years Reaper.—We have too much respect for so | 
old a reader of our journal to offer advice. Consult imme- 
diately a medical map, A bospital surgeon, if you cannot | 
afford otherwise, and avoid a quack as you would a pesti- 
Jence. 

Sreno,—We do not remember any especial work upon the | 
subject, but you may derive every information from any 
modern cyclopwdia—viz., “Chambers,” or “the English 
Cyclopedia.’ The price of the former is three halfpence 
each number. 

G. H.—The word swell in music means that portion of an 
organ which consists of a number of pipes enclosed in a 
box ; with this box a pedal communicates, hy which it may be | 
gradually opened or shut, and thus the tone made louder and 
softer by degrees. 

“Constant Reaper.”—(To avoid confusion, and for our 


pure copper, twenty-seven of zinc, and three of lead; used | 





pointment at Court. He is, however, on dit, to be knighted 
for editing the life or writings of the late Prince Consort. 
4. The following noblemen and gentlemen were born as 
follows, Lords Derby, 1799; Russell, 1792; Chelmsford, 1794; 
Stanley, 1826 ; Messrs. Disraeli, 1805 ; W. E. Gladstone, 1809 ; 
Bright, 1811; Lowe, 1811; and Sir Robert Peel, 1822. 

Frank Tassiz.—1. Naught but time willremove the mark; 
if you attempt any artificial means you will but make it 
plainer. 2. The lady being willing there can be no impro- 
priety in making the present; of course her acceptation or 
not, will mark her pleasure, or otherwise. 

J. V.—We know of no better works than those by Fair- 
holt and Planché, both of which you may obtain by order 
through any bookseller, or may peruse gratis by application 
at the secretary's office of the British Museum for a 
‘“* reader’s” day ticket. 

Manrion.—1. From the energy of character exhibited by 
the tone of your letter, we are surprised at your having 
failed to obtain another situation, perhaps you are wanting 
in patience. 2. We know of no other means of obtaining a 
situation as a governess. 3. Study the columns of the daily 
papers, and you must succeed at last. 

Maris Exise.—1l. Young women are empléyed by the Lon- 
don telegraphic companies. Apply to the secretary either of 
the * Electric International Telegraph Company,” Telegraph 
Street, Moorgate Street, E.C., or of the “London and Pro- 
vincial,” 101, Cannon Street, E.C, 2. The pay, we imagine, 
depends upon efficiency. 

A Constant Reaper.—Be patient; when soldiers reach 
their place of destination some time must elapse before a 
letter can reach their relations at home. You will probably 
have heard from your brother ere you read this, Take com- 
fort, had the transport been lost upon its outward passage, 
you would assuredly havé heard of it. 2. Why not apply at 
the depot of the regiment? 


A Dressmakzr.—1l. The parish authorities can without 


| doubt summon the father of the girl before a magistrate, 


and so compel him to pay for her support, if he be possessed 
of sufficient means. The girl berself must be both heart- 


| less and worthless, and if she does not alter hercourse, must 


assuredly come to grief. 2. From the symptoms described, 
you are suffering from derangement of the stomach. Apply 


| at once to a medical man. 


HAPPY HOMESTEAD. 
Happy homestead, tell me true 
What is so rare held by you, 
Brimfal of the tender grace 
Ever shining in her face, 
And yet not devoid of force, 
Like a river in its course? 
‘In the very question you 
Have revealed the answer true. 
On her cheek and in her eye 
There's harmonious reply— 
Love of husband and of child, 
Love of brother, sister, friend, 
Love of neighbour—melodies 
Bora within the inmost heaven— 
These that in her pure soul blend, 
Blend, for ever quelling strife; 
Blend and make a perfect wife.” 


Happy homestead, heart’s own rose 

Still rejoice in your repose, 

While angelic blessings kiss 

Every leaf to perfect bliss. W. R. W. 


Car.os.—In broadsword exercise the half of the sword 
blade next the hilt is called the “fort,” because it is the 
strongest place on which the cut of an adversary can be 


| received; always parry and guard with the fort of your 


sword, for if you try to guard a cut with the “feeble,” which 
is the remaining half of the blade, your guard will be forced, 
and the cut take effect. 

LoyraL.—Parliamentary influence is not required, except 
the M.P. be a house or ship builder, in either of which 
cases he could give you employment as a journeyman; 
and so could any other master, without the initials ap- 
pended to hisname. Itis true,an M.-P. might be able to 
procure you a situation in one of the dockyards, but 
you could as easily obtain it by applying, with testimonials 
as to character and ability, at the yard yourself. 

L.A. S.—A successful career on the stage has been the 
“fondest dream” of thousands of others, whose aspirations 
bave not been warranted by inspiration. Take our advice, 
give up the idea as chimerical, it is a career as treacherous 
as quicksands; the blanks, even to the gifted, are many, 


| and the prizes few. The accomplishments required, in ad- 


dition to natural talent, are many and costly. Still, if you 
persist in your intention, and can afford it, you should 
join some dramatic school. The usual way is to come out 
lirst at a private theatre. 

Acyes.—Selfishness is akin to poverty; it is the most 
utter destitution of a human being, it can bring nothing to 
his relief, it adds soreness to his sorrows, it sharpens his 
pains, it aggravates all the losses he is liable to endure, and 
when goaded to extremes, often turns destroyer and strikes 
its last blows on himself. It affords us nothing to rest upon 
or fly to in trouble, it turns our affections on ourselves, self 
ou self, as the sap of a tree descending out of season from 
its heavenward branches, making not only its life useless, but 
its growth downwards. 

A. Scu1xpeBERG.—All depends upon the colour you wish 
the feathers to be dyed: to dye them crimson, immerse in 
acetate.of alamina mordant, then in a boil decoction of 
Brazil wood, afterwards dip them in cudbear; pink or rose 
coloar is produced by safflower and lemon juice; a bluedye 
may be made by mixing two pennyworth of powdered in- 
digo with the same quantity of oil of vitriol, let it stand a 
day ortwo. When required for use shake it well, and into 
a quart of boiling water put one tablespoonfal of the mix- 
ture, place the feathers in, and let them simmer for a few 


| minutes. We know of no especial work on this subject. 


correspondents’ own convenience, we must once again beg | 


of them to use more distinctive and less hackneyed cognw- 
miens than the above.) 1. The Statute of Limitations gives 


six years, but any monies paid in the meantime deprives 


you of the plea. 2. The Post Office authorities plainly an- 
nounce in their Official Guide that they do not hold them- 
selves liable. 


3. The gentleman you name bgids uo ap- | 


Heck Avoy.—The duties ofa nursery governess genr= 
rally comprise a due attention to the physical comforts of 
those entrusted to her charge, and the care of their ward- 
robe; the salary rarely exceeds 20/. per annum. 2. The 
lessons to be imparted depend upon the age of the pupils, 
and what they already know, bat of course the usual radi- 
ments of an English education; anything farther depends 
upon the wishes of the parents or guardians. 3. We cer- 


tainly do not consider your writing sufficiently good fora 
nursery governess, for all depends — the preliminary 
lessons given; there is no advantage in your being able to 
write two or three different hands, for you can then have nu 
fixed rule for tuition in the caligraphic art. 

Laman.—Sack is a species of dry wine first extensively 
used in this country in the sixteenth century; some assert 
that the sack used in the time of Falstaff consisted of a 
mixture of sherry, cider, and sugar; this is, however, doubt- 
ful, and it seems to have been only another name for the 
wine now called sherry. The difficulty in determining what 
sack was, arose from the term being applied to all wines of 
a sweet kind, at the time when they were first imported from 
Malaga and the Canaries, as Malaga Sack, Canary Sack, &c. 

ArcuisaLp.—Commission, in a military sense, means the 
warrant or document under the royal sign manual, consti- 
tuting a person an officer in the British army. Commissions 
are purchasable under the authority of the commander-in- 
chief. When a i d officer purch from one 
grade to another, he has only to pay the difference of price; 
thus, an ensign of the line, whose commission has cost him 
4501., must pay for a lieutenancy the difference between that 
sum and 700/., viz. 250.;.and @ lieutenant, when purchas- 
ing a captaincy, would have to pay 1,100, asthe dif- 
ference. 

W. M. R.—1. An excellent remedy for sprains is the follow- 
ing:—1 pint of train oil, 4]b. of stone pitch, $1b. of resin, 
}1b. of beeswax, and $1b. of stale tallow; boil them to- 
gether for about half an hour, skim it, pour the liquid into 
cups, and when cold it will be ready for use; when needed 
it must be spread thickly upon a piece of coarse flaxen 
cloth, apply it to the part sprained, and let it remain for a 
day or two ; it will give almost immediate relief, and one or 
two plasters will be sufficient for a perfectcure. 2. Open 
air exercise, cheerful society, change of scene, and 
strengthening diet, are the best remedies for your com- 
F plaint. 

W. B., twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., dark, good looking. In- 
come, 3007. 

P. Watsu, dark eyes, black curly hair, medium height, 
and handsome. Respondent must be tall and ladylike. 

Roserr BR. L, dark hair, hazel eyes, medium height, will 
have 5007. Respondent must be between thirty and forty, 
with a similar sum at her disposal. 

Ross, twenty-one, very fair, dark blue eyes, good looking, 
with a small income. Respondent must be dark, tall, and 
good looking, with a good income. 

J. P. N., twenty-eight, 5 ft. 8} in., dark hair, fresh com- 
plexion, very steady, sergeant-major in the Royal Artillery. 
Respondent must be about eighteen or twenty-five. 

Frank Faimetcu, twenty-eight (in the royal navy), in- 
come 1201, 5 ft. 6in., and light plexion, R d 
must be younger, well educated, musical, and of a kind dis- 
position. 

P. Z., nineteen (a medical it), dark compl , dark 
auburn hair, 5 ft. 7in., will have a good income when of 
age. Respondent must be good looking, of a respectable 
family, with a little money. 

Lizzie and Lavra —* Lizzie,” twenty, medium height, 
dark eyes, dark brown hair, ladylike, and domesticated, 
“Laura,” eighteen, blue eyes, dark brown hair, medium 
height, lively, and d icated. Respondents must be 
respectable tradesmen, steady, and industrious, 

Harry and Wuu.1am.—‘ Harry,” twenty-four, 5ft. 6in.. 
fair complexion, gray eyes, good looking, and very fond of 
home. ‘ William,” twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., dark complexion, 
black hair and eyes, good looking, and very fond of home. 
Respondents must be respectable, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Isotmxpa and Imoceve.—“Isolinda,” seventeen (half 
Spanish), olive complexion, dark eyes, and black hair. 
Respondent must be tall, fair, an Englishman, and in the 
armyornavy. “ Imogeue,” eighteen, tall, fair, dark brown 
hair. Respondent must be tall, dark, and a tradesman, a 
foreigner preferred. 
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Communtcations ReceiveD: 

W. Lawnence is responded to by—“Jennie,” twenty, 
dark, good looking, and thoroughly domes 

Harry by—*L.C.,” nineteen, tall, dark, accomplished, 
and will have a little money; and—‘ Annie,” twenty-four, 
tall, dark, amiable, industrious, and fond of home. 

X Y. Z. by—“J. M.,” dark, domesticated, business-like, 
and a widow; and—“Jennette,” twenty-eight, medium 
height, fair, well educated, intelligent and domesticated. 

Hamer by—‘ Desd ,” nineteen, di height, 
stout, black hair, blue eyes, very affectionate, with a taste 
for the drama; and—“ Cinderella,” sixteen, neither dark 
nor fair, brown hair, blue eyes, and a penchant for the 


rama. 

Apa by—" W. H. E.,” twenty-one, and in easy circum- 
stances. 

Auice by—“ V. 5.,° 
band 





5 ft. 7iu, and will make a good hus- 


Awnie by—“ Albert Edward,” tall, dark, good loo 
perate habits, fond of home, and a clerk with a 
200%. 


, tem- » 
ry of 


Canice, ANNIE, or Vivian by—“ Harry Stanley,” twenty- 
five, tall, gentlemanly, good looking, has dark hair, whis- 
kers, moustache, and a moderate income. 

Livety Neus by—*F. 8.” 








Part LVIL, ror Fesrvary, is Now Reavy. Paice 6d. 
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.* Now Ready, Vou. IX. of Tus Loxpon Reaper. Prics 
4s.6d. 
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